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Maine Larmer, 


— 


How do you like our new suit? 








It has been affirmed that Boston has 
not produced a single great man since 
the perfection of her Latin schools. 





The next thing to come is a corn 
planter mounted on wheels so that the 
operator can ride. 

The starch factory at Mapleton has 
taken care of nearly 40,000 bushels of 


potatoes. 





In Marion county, Missouri, there are 
absolutely no apples this year where 
there were seven hundred car loads 
shipped last year. 





The Illinois Board of Agriculture has 
decided not to hold a fat stock show the 
present year. The alleged reason given 
is that no suitable building could be se- 
cured for its accommodation. 





A large numker of Maine Patrons of 
Husbandry are to attend the annual ses- 
sion of the National Grange at Concord, 
N. H., which opens Nov. 16. There will 
be a full attendance from all the Eastern 
States. 


The annual meeting of the State Grange 
will be held at Lewiston in December. 
A circular giving hotel and railroad ar- 
rangements will be issued and sent to 
every subordinate grange in the State in 
due time. The only officers to be elected 
at this session are two members of the 
executive committee, but important busi- 
ness is to come before the meeting, and 
there should be a full attendance. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Socie- 
ty will make an exhibit at the World's 
Fair from May 1, to November 1, 1893. 
The society solicits contributions to be 
sent to their hall in Boston at the expense 
of the society. *A space of one thousand 
square feet is to be occupied with fruit 
and vegetables, and this is to be kept 
filled from the opening to the close of 
the exhibition. 





The counsel for the oleo manufacturers 
in the war now hotly on in Massachusetts 
are resorting to every possible device in 
their defence against the prosecutions 
brought by the Dairy Bureau for illegal 
sale, but so far are finding ita bad job. 
The Dairy Bureau are going right on 
with their prosecutions and in most cases 
make them stick. ‘The schemes resorted 
to for selling illegally, reminds us of the 
dodges of the rum sellers in the State 
of Maine. 


Of our herd of twent-five cows a ma- 
jority have now come fresh in milk and 
Alto- 
gether they are bringing us a very re- 
spectable monthly check now, and with 


the remainder are soon coming. 


the increase soon to be realized and the 
very satisfactory prices assured for the 
product the coming winter months we 
feel quite confident of a successful win- 
ter’s work with our stock. It is quite 
convenient to be able to rely on aregular 
income the year through. The dairy 
properly handled will do this. 


The regret so frequently heard that no 
more students are found in the agricul- 
tural courses at our State Colleges is us- 
ually met with the argument that 
scholars should be allowed to follow 
their own natural tastes in their choice 
of a course of study, and should not be 
forced into that in which they have no 
interest. We should not wish all boys to 
be farmers, they say, and they should be 
allowed free choice. This does not meet 
the case at all. No one wants less 
scholars in the other courses. Instead 
they would like to see larger classes in 
agriculture as well. 





Now is the time when young stock and 
the sheep need special care, first that 
they have good and sufficient fodder, and 
second that they are sheltered from the 
inclement storms peculiar to the season. 
Asheep’s back never should be wet in 
cold weather, and while young cattle and 
colts dry off more quickly than sheep, 
yet it is far better that they, too, be not 
¢xposed in stormy weather. Better that 
they be sheltered without food than run 
at large during a storm. Unless special 
‘are is taken such stock will shrink. in 
Weight at this season and thus come to 
~ winter quarters poorly prepared to 
defend themselves against the unfavora- 
ble¢onditions incident to the season. 
Swek of whatever kind should be proper- 
ly ured for at all times. 





Vhy may it not be reasonable to con- 
clule that mixed grain, like oats and peas, 
What, barley and rye growing together, 
Wil. produce far larger yields to the acre 
tha either sown alone. We grow grasses 
mixed for the reason that certain varie- 
ties will fill out the spaces between the 
clover plants or the timothy roots which 
othe rwise would be vacant, and from the 
Mature a larger yield is produced than 
if the ground was given to any single one 
Yatiety alone, which goes to make up the 
collection; also, if an unfavorable season 
interferes to destroy any one particular 
kind, as the clover, for instance, the others 
are there to in part at least fill up the 
ey. No doubt but these conditions 
7 Sood in the grain mixture, for it is 

‘ll settled that through a series of years 
mixed grain will give larger crops than 
lfeither of the kinds was sown alone, 





THE APPLE CROP OF MAINE. 


The apple crop of the State is now all 
safely in store, and in place of estimates 
as to what it will be, we are able now to 
give something of a censts of what it 
actually is. The Farmer was in no haste 
to follow the course of some other agri- 
cultural papers, and estimate the crop 
before it had hardly begun its growth, 
but waiting till an intelligent judgment 
could be made up, it then announced that 
there would be a full crop of fruit in the 
State. This estimate has proved more 
than true. Now that the crop is harvest- 
ed, it is able to say that never before were 
so many apples harvested in the State in 
a single year. This conclusion can be re- 
lied on, without question, for growers 
have actually got the apples to prove it. | 
From all the principal fruit growing sec- | 
tions of the State the reports are the 
same—‘“tmore apples than ever before | 
raised in this vicinity.” 

This county, Kennebec, the great fruit | 
growing center of the State, has a much 
larger crop in the aggregate than ever be- | 
fore. Nearly all the noted growers in 
the county count up more barrels than | 
ever before picked in a single year. 
Baldwins and Russets alike were loaded 
with fruit. Mr. Pope of Manchester, | 
President of the Pomological Society, | 
has a crop of 1,700 bbls., mostly Bald- | 
wins; the Longfellows, Winthrop, 600 
bbls., chiefly Russets; A. C. Carr, Win- 
throp, has picked and stored 3,500 bbls. 
in his own right, five hundred of which 
were from his home orchard. On the 
street leading south from East Winthrop, 
along the west shore of Cobbosseecontee 
Lake, six miles, there were 10,06 barrels 
of apples grown that are now in store. 
In the single neighborhood of North 
Monmouth are 3,000 bbls., and a large 
increase in the town at large over any 
previous crop. Belgrade, Oakland, Vas- 
salboro, and other sections of the county 
throughout have a like bountiful yield. 

Androscoggin county also has a great 
crop, all the noted orchards counting up 
more barrels than ever before. Oxford | 
and Franklin are in the same list; in the | 
latter named, Phineas Whittier, Chester- 
ville, leads the State, with 2,000 barrels, | 
and only about half his trees in bearing. 
In southern Penobscot, a single orchard | 
wants a market for 1,200 bbls., while | 
Waldo county is getting to be noted for 
its fruit, and the town of Union, in Knox 
county, has a crop not excelled in quan- 
tity by any other single town in the 
State, with the possible exception of the 
town of Winthrop. 

This reference to some of the leading 
orchards of the State conveys something 
of an idea of the comparative extent of 
the crop in the State at large. This in- 
crease over past years is not due to ex- 
Many times before 








traordinary bearing. 
trees have fruited as bountifully as this 

year. While trees generally bore a full 

crop, there are many young trees coming 

into bearing each successive year, and | 
these are adding greatly to the crop. 

Maine has doubled her crop of winter ap- 

ples in the last ten years, and if no kill-| 
ing winter interferes, will double it again | 
in the next decade. 

This great crop is chiefly winter fruit. 
It is good size, unusually high colored, 
and very free from worms. Buyers will 
find it as superior in quality as it is 
bountiful in quantity. The weather for 
harvesting has been fine throughout, no 
gales have shaken the trees, and no cold 
snaps have occurred to freeze the fruit. 
All in all, it has been a great harvest of 
fruit. 





THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The annual round of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes is now being held, and though we 
have urged that the plowing should all 
be completed, the manure spread, and 
the rocks removed before the ground 
shuts up for the winter, yet we must add 
that the institute, when it comes around, | 
should be attended without fail. No 
thinking farmer, wishing to know more 
of the business in which he is engaged, 
can afford to let the occasion pass with- 
out his presence. No matter how driv- | 
ing the work or pressing the duties, a} 
single day can be given to the meeting, | 
and the time afterwards made up by ay 
closer diligence, or by extending the 
hours of work till the rush is over. ’Tis 
not the man who breaks away on 
occasion from his work that gets be- 
hind, but more often he who never 
avails himself of such opportuni- 
ties, and becomes a plodding ‘slave, 
dragging himself through unbroken toil 
day after day without restful change. 
There is change and rest ina day off, 
and there is inspiration in the business, 
and knowledge of its best methods and 
most approved practices always to be 
gained. No farmer can afford to neglect 
such opportunities. Then plan to at- 
tend, and when there take active part in 
the subjects brought forward for con- 
sideration.. Draw out by questions, or 
otherwise, the consideration of such 
matters as are of special importance, and 
on which information is needed. 

The present system of institute instruc- 
tion, as carried on in most of the agri- 
cultural States, is a powerful instru- 
mentality for the dissemination of farm- 
ing knowledge. Its effects are plainly 
traceable wherever introduced. No ex- 
penditure of public money has ever ac- 
complished so much in the line of pop- 
ular instruction in the science and prac- 








| portioned; 


JERSEY BULL EXILE OF ST. LAMBERT 
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tice of farming, as has that which has 
been devoted to maintaining these insti- 
tute methods. In place, then, of the 
limited interest and small attendance 
sometimes met, there should be a general 
effort to profit from the advantages of- 
fered. The community in which these 
institutes are held should take upon 
themselves the effort to awaken public 
interest and draw outa general attend- 
ance. A duty is neglected where this is 
not done, and a golden opportunity is 
lost when the occasion is not improved. 
Farmers all over the State should wake 
up and get the most possible out of these 
schools of public instruction in agricul- 
ture. 





OUR ILLUSTRATION. 

The portrait of the magnificent repre- 
sentative of the justly noted St. Lambert 
family of Jerseys, the bull Exile of St. 
Lambert, 13557, given this week, is cop- 
ied from the widely popular Country 
Gentleman, to which paper the Farmer 
is under obligation for repeated favors. 
It is claimed for this bull that, beside 
having 31 tested daughters, his sons 
stand at the head of a larger number of 
herds than do those of any other. He 
was bred by M. Babcock of Montreal, 
sire Bachelor of St. Lambert, 4558, dam 
Allie of St. Lambert, 24991. 
over 1600 lbs. and has great vigor, but is 
finely finished as well as beautifully pro- 

and has golden skin, thick, 
pliable, fine silky hair, deep 


soft and 


| chest and great breadth, strong loins, | 


and a magnificent tail that touches the 
ground. He is owned by Mr. P. J. Cogs- 
well, Rochester, N. Y. One 
took first prize against strong competi- 
tion in the bull-calf ring at the Albany 
show recently held, and was greatly ad- 
We are pleased 
vol- 


mired by critical judges. 
the new 
model 


to grace the first issue of 


ume with a likeness of so fine a 


of this valuable breed of stock. 


SOME INSTRUCTIVE MILK TESTS. 

There is a vast amount of valuable in- 
formation going out from the institute 
meetings and dairy conferences, such as 
have been held in this and in other States 
for several years past. Ata dairy con- 
ference recently held at Adams, New 
York, samples of milk were collected 
and tested for their butter fat contents, 
by the Babcock process. The record, 
made up as it was from samples of milk 
from cows of different breeds, is of 
marked interest, and we transfer it to 
our columns. 

Tests were made of 22 samples of 
milk, 17 being from the herd of Mr. Gar- 
lock, one from Mr. C. M. Overton’s herd, 
four of skim milk and one of buttermilk. 
Mr. Garlock’s herd consists of thorough- 
bred Jerseys, Holsteins, and _ their 
grades. Mr. Overton’s sample was from 
an imported Holstein. Following is the 
record: 


No. Owner. 


Fat% 
tL Mr. Garlock : 5S 
‘ fr 5 


x Breed. 
. full blood Jersey 
. full blood Jersey 
yr. high grade Jersey 
yr. full blood Jersey 
. half blood Jersey 
vr. low grade Jersey 
rade Holstein 
1alf blood Jersey 
full blood Holstein 
grade Holstein 
rade Holstein 
ull blood Holstein 
grade Holstein 
Stoddard creamer skim milk 
Separator Baby, skim milk 
Buttermilk 
C. M. Overton’s imported Holstein 
Mr. seeeees Stoddard creamer skim 
mi 0.7 
Mr. Garlock’s Baby separator skim 
i : 
20 Mr. Garlock’s aged full blood Holstein 3. 
21 - grade Jersey y 
22 _ grade Holstein 3. 
Mr. Garlock changed from the chees 
factory, afew years since, to the home 
butter dairy, with mostly Jersey cows; 
subsequently he added a full blood Hol- 
stein sire to his herd of 25 cows, and be- 
gan crossing with the Jerseys and 
natives. The test shows the result. 
The average per cent. fat in his Jersey 
and Jersey grade milk tested was 5.4 
nearly; of the Holstein and its grades, 
3.66. 
In view of the question of the desira- 
bility of the Jersey-Holstein cross, the 


above figures are at least quite suggestive. 


SHODDY BUTTER. 


A party in Boston has a process by 
which, from one pound of common 
butter and one pound of pure milk, he 
turns out and puts on sale two pounds 
of butter. Butter of this kind is now 
being sold on the market. The party 
selling it uses no deception, but sells the 
product for just what it is. So far the 
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He weighs | 


manufacture and sale of this product is 
an experiment. This diluted article can 
be sold at a lower price than pure butter, 
and of course pound against pound will 
not spend as well. It is a question, 
therefore, whether consumers will take 
to it, though we learn from the agent 
handling the article that parties have re- 
turned and called for the same a second 
and third time. There a of 
people always looking for the low priced 
article, and it would not be surprising if 
this shoddy butter finds a demand with 
that class. 


is class 





BEE CULTURE. 
Three Important Factors. 


BY REV. C. M. HERRING, 


The elements of success, in the well 
managed apiary, are found in the man, 
in the bee, and in the hive. When these 
three departments are eminent, good re- 
sults are well assured. Almost all fail- 
ures in this enterprise, are traced to some 
defects in one or all of these functions. 

ist, THE MAN. 


He who controls the apiary should be 
a person of varied gumption. Good com- 
mon sense is required at his hand; and 
the man or weman who excels usually 
reaches this success from a gift of na- 
ture. It is true the common man, of 
commen capacity, by patient study and 
toil, may become fairly successful in 
time; but to become a master quickly in 
this art, requires some previous aptitude 
for this business. A man who has no 





of his sons | 


genius or love for the work, will make 
poor headway in such a critical enter- 
prise; and still itis easy and simple to 
all those whose brain and heart are in 
| the work. 

Once a neighbor of mine 
er—caught the notion, from a 


a good farm- 
desire of 


gain, to keep bees; and it was evident | 


before long that his bees knew him to be 

}a novice and a coward. With the great- 
est contempt for his unmanly conduct, 
|}they would chase him from 
| grounds; and very soon it was seen that 
|} he and his bees were not in harmony. 
| He could not understand the trouble, 
jand he began to change his hand. 
| sought relief by giving his bees a new 
hive—the Langstroth. Still the war con- 
|tinued. Then he put in full sheets of 
| the comb foundation, but it did not quiet 
| the bees. So he went through with all 
| the devices of modern times, calling in 
his neighbors to do his difficult work. 
Still there was continual defeat. Final- 
ly, he and his bees parted, some to the 
woods and more to the dust. The 
trouble was in the man—he lacked gump- 
tion. 

But the true bee-man, in whose very 
nature are hid the secrets of his art, soon 
comes to know the right bee, the best 
bee, and the proper treatment for all the 
ills of his noble occupation. Not only 
his intellect, but his heart beats in har- 
mony with his work. He loves the dar- 
ling little creatures, and they know it, 
and reciprocate his affection. He visits 
them often, and they know his footsteps. 
Their own master they will sting only for 
love, to remind him of proper decorum. 
If he quails, they despise the coward, 
and will add another sting; so that in 
this skilful treatment of the hive, love 
and bravery join hands. In the master’s 
critical watchings, his penetrating eye 
scans the hidden mysteries; his ear 
knows the meaning of their music, and 
his genius supplies their every want. He 
succeeds, and the secret is in the man. 

2p, Tue BEE. 

All bees, like all men, are not of equal 
value. As with horses, cows, sheep and 
swine, blood will tell. We find it true 
of all organic life, that prolonged inter- 
breeding of the same blood diminishes 
the vital forces; and also that continual 
crossing between the different races im- 
proves the stock. And soit is with bees. 
About the first mistake the novice makes 
in starting his apiary, is the notion that 
all bees are alike; and from the old box 
hive, in the country where bees are 
cheap and worthless, he seeks his sup- 
ply. After making his purchase he goes 
home proud of his bargain, and he feels 
that now heis on the highway to the 
lana flowing with milk and honey;’n 
but he soon finds that he is like the man 
“Who leaped at stars, and fastened in 
the mud.”’ His bees are void of vigorous 
vital forces, and they become an easy 
prey to the progeny of the miller. If he 
transfers them to a new hive, he has the 
same worn out comb and the same 
worthless bees, which will be to him only 
a bill of expensé. As he flounders along, 
keeping bees, with hardly a pound of 
honey for his table, he calls it “hard 
luck,”’ until finally his bees hibernate in 
the sleep of death. 

The trouble is in the bees. They lack 
blood. In starting this work we do well 
to patronize our most reliable breeders, 
who will furnish us with the best im- 
ported stocks. The Italians are a well 
tried race, and these, crossed with 





several other kinds, make the best of 


men of money. 
3p, Tue HIve. 

The bee-hive is the workshop of a 
most wonderful industry. It isthe home 
of a very numerous family. Houses are 
for domestic labor and protection, and 
they are of an endless variety. Many 
good houses are dissimilar—adapted to 
meet the wants of the varied localities. 
A slight affair may answer for the sunny 
South, but for our climate, where old 
“King Frost’? holds dominion half the 
year, we need thick walls and double 
windows. So with the house of the 
bees. If man needs protection from the 
blasts of winter, how much more should 
this little, tender creature be well 
sheltered, which, unprotected, could not 
stand the blast for two minutes. 

There are afew points in a good bee- 
hive, for the north, to which I would 
call attention. First, thick walls. The 
base portion of the hive should be at 
least 14g inches thick, of double board- 
ing. Dry pine for walls is better than 
chaff. Moisture, within chaff walls, 
works badly; but in pine walls it is soon 
dried out. When old stern’ winter 
tightens his grip, the sun delays his 
coming, the trees crack, the nails snap, 
and Jack Frost, everywhere busy, assails 
the hive and enters the palace, while the 
inmates are nestled in sleep—then, the 
enemy intrenched behind these chaff 
walls, draping them with the frosts of 
death, all the winter suns combined can- 
not burn him out. Like the sawdust 
walls of the ice house, the chaff holds 
the enemy within. In Poland, which 
surpasses all other countries of Europe 
in producing honey, and whose climate 
is similar to our own, the bee men never 
use chaff. Their hives are made either 
of a solid cut from the pine log, or of 
heavy pine plank. 

Another point ina good hive for Maine 
is to have it so constructed as to hold 
the bees in close proximity to their 
stores. More bees die in stern winter 
by being remote from their stores than 
nearly all other causes put together. 
“Of 83 colonies of mine on long frames, 
which died in one winter,” said Mr. 
Tuffts, ‘nearly all had honey enough on 
the extremes, while the bees starved in 
the center. Protracted cold weather 
kept them snug in the center. But six 
hives,”’ he said, “of nearly cubic dimen- 
sions, came out all right.”’ If bees are 
wintered in the cellar, almost any thick- 
ness of walls or any dimensions of hive 
will do good service; but when wintered 
on their summer stands, we think it is 
necessary to have thick pine walls, and 
nearly cubic hives. The Heddon hive, 
with double walls, is excellent for all 
purposes. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
APPLE PRODUCTION. 
Valuable Suggestions. 


BY H. G. ABBOTT. 

I was very much interested in reading 
the article in the Farmer on the impor- 
tance of putting up apples in sound, 
clean barrels, and manufacturing the 


same in our State. All the suggestions 





their | 


He | 


| made by your able correspondent, W. P. 
| A., are valuable and woithy of the atten- 
tion of all orchardists, for there is no 
question but that people taste with their 
eyes in apples as well as butter. 

Tests have been made by butter mak- 
ers. They have divided a churning of 
butter, and put one-half in molds and 
stamped it with the maker's name or 
}name of the farm, and put the other half 
in the same weight of balls inthe old 
form, without stamp, and asked five 
| cents more per ball for the stamped, and 
the stamped all sold first, and the un- 
stamped went off slow. That Maine 
farmers are fast learning in this direction 
in all their commodities cannot be dis- 


comply with the suggestion of your able 
correspondent, W. P. A., it would estab- 
lish our reputation at home as well as 
abroad, and be honest and careful in the 
assorting and have them come out true 
to their number, it would be for their in- 
terest. 

The Kennebec valley orchardists are 
reaping a great harvest of large, sound 
apples, and unusually free from worms. 

By invitation your correspondent visit- 
ed the extensive orchard of the Cook 
Brothers, located on the highest elevation 
in Kennebec county, and wholly enclosed 
with wood-land. This orchard covers 
thirty acres of ground, and as I stood in 
the center of it it looked like a_ wilder- 
ness of apple trees. This orchard pro- 
duced this year eleven hundred barrels 
of sound, hand-picked apples, which are 
all harvested and being held for a higher 
price, two dollars having been offered for 
them. 

Mr. Albert Cook took me into his cel- 
lar, where his part of the crop is stored, 
consisting of about 500 barrels, mostly in 
one bin forty feet long, five feet high, 
and nine feet wide, and truly it was 
worth a two mile ride to see such a 
quantity of apples in one body, and such 
large splendid apples. Mr. Cook says they 
are larger than usual, less worms and 
free from rot. Hehas orders from Europe 
from the firm that he usually sells to, 
but intends to keep them later. He has 
sold most of his early winter apples to 
goto Ohio. He uses most of his barn 
manure around his apple trees. 

Vassalboro. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


SOUTH FRANELIN NOTES. 


BY C. E. W. 

To the Editor of the Maine Farmer: 
The active labor upon the farm for 189° 
having been practically completed, one 
can well stop, take breath, and take a 
careful glance backward upon the result 
of the season’s toil. The climatic 
peculiarities have been so marked, and 
have been so closely and anxiously 
watched by the intelligent farmer, that 
many times, perhaps, a hindrance has 
occurred in the otherwise well directed 
labor, so that the actual success shown 
at this crowning period of the season, 
falls somewhat below the average. 
There is, however, no cause for com- 
plaint. If barns are not full to repletion, 
the exceptionally fine weather during 
which the hay was secured will have its 
effect on the feeding value, and besides, 
the amount of stock will be brought 





mow. Farmers are ready to sell any- 


workers. Fancy strains may be had by | thing but their cows: to these they cling 


with a fondness and tenacity that speaks 
well for the future. 

The crops generally were harvested in 
fine condition, and, excepting potatoes, 
were remunerative and satisfactory in 
their yield. The apple crop proved at 
the harvest to be more abundant and of 


be practiced in this line of farm hus- 
bandry than the past has yet seen. 


and already plans have 


past few years, 
increased area to be 


been made for an 


in 1893. In Farmington there are four 
canning factories, in Wilton three, and 
in Jay and Chesterville one each. The 
raising of corn to supply these industries 





means more fodder, which calls loudly 
for the silo, in which it can be more 
profitably secured, this to be followed 
by the keeping of more cows, which will 
bring greater fertility to the farm, and 
more prosperity to the farmer and to the 





puted, and if all dealers in apples would | 


down to the feeding capacity of the hay- | brood 


community. The raising of Yankee 
|corn still holds a place in the affections 


| of the farmer and his good wife, for how | 


can the bowl of “hominy and milk” be 
dispensed with, or western corn meal be 
| Substituted in the rye and Indian bread, 
| the Indian pudding or the johnnycake? 


| We still cling to ancient customs and | 


| habits, and we have a right to so long as 


they bring so much of comfort and home- 
like enjoyment with them. 

The big hog has departed, and in his 
place comes the small, clean, fine grained 
swine that is eagerly sought when it will 
dress 200 pounds. Of these 


demand, so 
are receiving 


caused an active 
this source farmers an 
in their calling. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the future 
for the average tiller of the soil, even, as 
well as for those with enlarged facilities, 
has omens of good. With the bright, 
newsy columns of the Farmer spread 
before us each week, with the rich ex- 
perience of the past, intermingled as it 
may be with some disappointments that 
have hindered for a while, we may cheer- 
fully join hands in the race for another 
twelve-month, with the assumance that 
the Farmer will lead the way to a higher 


Chesterville, Nor. 4. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


SALSIFY, 


Or Vegetable ‘Oyster. 





BY DE COSTER. 
How we farmers revel in 
| through August and September. 
|is a superabundance 
| to eat. With such quantities and varie- 
| ties of berries and vegetables, we hardly 
| think of meats and pastry. 
| But “presto, change,” 
comes along some cool night. 
corn, shelled beans, cucumbers and to 
matoes are only a memory. To be sure, 
there are the squashes, turnips, 
onions and cabbages, but we soon tire of 
these heavy vegetables, and “sigh for 
the days that are not.” Last year | 
made up my mind that salsify was just 
|what we needed to fill that want. <Ae- 
cordingly, | purchased a package of 
common salsify seed, which were planted 
rather late at one of the garden, 
which was partly by an apple 
| tree. The seeds were sown thickly and 
not thinned out afterwards. As a 
sult, the roots were small and stragy] 
and although they tasted good, it was 
more work to prepare them than they 
| were worth, and the whole bed furnished 
only enough for afew meals. Part 
them were putinto the cellar with the 
carrots but soon withered too much for 
} use, 

Last year’s failure made me determined 
that this year I would succeed. I had 
had a taste of the vegetable and knew it 
was good; sol studied its nature and 
habits, and for those unacquainted with 
it will say, the root is the part 
eaten. 
appearance, although the top while 
growing, looks like an onion, except that 
the long, narrow leaves are flat instead 
of round. 

This year I procured from the East- 


MRS. V. P. 


our gardens 
1 he re 


of everything good 


Frost 
Oursweet 


Jack 


beets, 


side 


shaded 


moth Sandwich Island Salsify. A rich, 
sunny bed was chosen and planted early. 
As we had one ,of those rarities, a hired 
man willing to be directed by a woman, 
I showed him just how I wanted the 
seeds planted. The rows were about 
eight inches apart and as the seeds were 
too precious to lose one by thinning, he 
carefully planted them one by one about 
four inches apart. Nearly every seed 
came up and grew splendidly all sum- 
mer. By the time the frost had hurt 
other things they were ready to eat— 
large, solid, handsome roots. We shall 
| eat them right along now till the ground 
freezes, then pack some in a box of sand 
in the cellar for winter use, and leave 


They are easily cooked. 

To make a stew, boil the roots about 
twenty minutes, peel and slice; then 
with butter, pepper and salt. The vege- 
table thickens the milk somewhat and 
this broth tastes very much like oyster 
stew. Indeed, few people would know 
the difference were it not for the pres- 
ence of the vegetable. A better way to 
cook them, but requiring more time, is 
to mash them with an egg, salt, pepper, 
bread crumbs or flour and a little milk 
and fry them in pork fat or butter, like 
corn fritters. This way they are delic- 
ious. 


Buckfield. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CAPTAIN PULLEY COLTS. 


C. L. Stevens, Smithfield, has an Island 
mare from which he has, in six years, 
raised five colts, all sired by Capt. Pulley. 
He has sold three of these colts for $546, 
two of them 3 years old, the other 2 years 
old when sold. One of the 3-year-old 
colts weighed 1150 Ibs., one 1135 Ibs., and 
the 2-year-old 1050 Ibs. During all these 
six years the mare has been “farm and 
family horse,” and this year, not havi 
a colt, has mowed, raked, hauled in an 
pitched off 70 loads of hay, and hauled in 
and pitched off 15 loads of grain. 

J. H. Stevens, Mercer, has a valuable 





mare, formerly owned by his 
neighbor, Mr. Jones, and a weanling 


| colt. 


nicer quality than had been anticipated, | 
and more intelligence and activity will | 


The | 
raising of sweet corn for the factories | 
has been highly successful during the | 


devoted to the production of this cereal | 


there is an | 
abundance, and contiguous markets have | 
that from | 


additional encouragement to persevere | 


and broader understanding of our calling. | 


man Seed Co. a package of the Mam- | 


some in the ground to eat next spring. 


simply scald them up in milk, seasoned | 


from her by Capt. Pulley, a nice looking 
Mr. Jones has four colts from this 
mare by the same horse, each of which 
will probably weigh 1300 Ibs. when 
matured. 

A. J. Kimball, Mercer, has a fine look- 
ing Island mare, bought last season of 
Chas. Trask of Gardiner, weighing about 
1106 lbs., and from her a weanling stal- 
lion colt, large and well made, a promis- 
ing colt. 

FEEDERS’ COLUMN. 
Announcement. 

Under the caption placed at the hea 

of this article, it is proposed to conduct 


|a department devoted specially to the 
|feeding and care of our domestic ani- 
This will be continued through 
|the winter feeding season, or for such a 
time as the interest in the matter on the 
| part of stock feeders who are readers of 
The 
|agriculture of the State is based chiefly 
Whether thi 
otherwise de 


| mals. 


| our columns may seem to warrant. 
jon a stock husbandry. 
made successful or 
pends chiefly on the knowledge and the 
skill of the feeder. There no 
branch of our farm work to which there 
is so much of importance attached as 
this one of feeding. Valuable fodder 
crops, however abundantly grown, avail 
little unless properly profitably 
fed out. It is not on the production that 
success is dependent, but rather on the 


18s 


is thus 


and 


judicious disposition of those products 
when fed out to the stock of the farm. 
Feeding is both a science and an art. 
As a science it has but just begun to be 
investigated and studied, yet the light 
thus early shed upon the business has 
already revealed an importance attached 
knowledge of the work 
Science and art mus 
igo handin hand. Neither can do goot 
work alone. Food foddei 
| elements, digestion, assimilation, palata- 
|bility, are all matters calling for 
| thorough and definite knowledge, all of 
'which in return contribute directly to 


to a correct 
hitherto 


unseen 


nutrients, 


the success of the work when measured 
|by the final results of the dollars and 
lcents realized by the operator. It is to 
that the work of this column 
shaped. Science for 
sake is of 
| for the better results its possession wil! 
and the ited t« 


| this end 
will be science’s 
none its mission, but rather 


| bring: feeder’s artis inv 
the same end, 
We therefore 


who 


stock 


deeper 


all 


for a 


invite owner? 


are searching and 


fuller knowledge of this important work, 
and wish for a greater skill in carrying it 
on, to the end that they may be enabled 
to reach more profitable results, to aid 


collect 


together into this column week by week 


us in our effort to draw out and 
what there is known in science and prac- 


stock 


results from the 


tice of how to feed with the view 


to get the best possibk 


Communications, questions 
food 


practical experience 


operation, 


and answers, rations, properties, 
involved, 
ill will be in order, 
pl ce. The 


feeding 


science 
und will be 
at 
problems make up 


related 


riven a season Is now 


hand when 


the chief work of the farmer, and when 
they are daily presented in his practice 
for If 
their aid the column can be weekly filled 
that fail 


solution. all hands will give us 


cannot to be in- 
structive, and that will 
tial aid in the effort to realize a profit 
Will all 


? Let us 


with matter 


substan- 


from the stock fed on the farm. 
hands take hold and help us 
hear from you. 


to be | 
It much resembles a parsnip in| 


| —J. R. Littlefield of Waldo raised thi» 
| year nearly 700 bushels of grain. 

| —Geo. O. Goodwin & Co’s. stare) 
| factory in Woodland, has shut down 
after a very successfulrun. They grated 
31,000 bushels of potatoes in 35 days, 
running by day only, and produced 150 
tons of first quality starch. 

—Hon. T. H. Phair, of Presque Isle 
will make about 800 tons of starch this 
fall, and work at all his factories is now 
| practically completed. 

—A thoroughbred Jersey cow belong- 
ling to Mr. A. S. Farnsworth of West 
| Pembroke, presented her owner with 
| twin calves, male and female, last week. 

This is the second time this cow has 
given birth to twins within a few years 
and as she is a fine butter maker and an 
|excellent animal in every respect, her 
| owner is not alittle proud of her. We 
remember this cow as a two-year-old, one 
of the most promising we have seen fo 

along time. Mr. F. has bred good one 

| and will continue to as he keeps nothin; 

| else. 

—Mr. E. R. Moore of North Searsport, 
who has in the past three years taken the 
lead in raising oats is not far behind this 
year. He raised from three peck’s sow- 
ing, 52 bushels. Walter Bartlett of Mon- 
roe raised this year on three-eights of an 
acre of land 410 bushels. They were of 
the oxheart variety The seeds were 
sown in drills 14 inches apart, and no 
phosphates of any kind were used. In 
the fall of 1890 barn manure was spread 
on the grass ground and turned under. 
The following spring another coat of 
manure was spread on the furrow, and 
fodder corn was sown on the land in the 
summer of 1891. The land was then 
plowed in the fall and last spring it was 
harrowed and raked off with a garden 
rake. 

—The Bethel corn factory put up 
300,000 cans of corn this season. 

—The annual meeting of the West 
Washington Agricultural Society was 
held at Columbia Falls recently. James 
L. Bucknam was chosen President; E. F. 
Allen, Secretary; F. L. Allen, Treasurer; 
all of Columbia Falls. D. W. Campbell, 
Cherryfield; E. C. Drisko, Jonesboro; T. 
W. Look, Addison; J. W. Coffin, Colum- 
bia and J. C. Strout, Millbridge, were 
chosen directors. The treasurer rt- 


j 





repo: 
ed the receipts, $3191.66; expenditures, 
$2869 ‘ 
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Porse Department. 


At certain seasons it is the common 
custom for people to sit down and talk 
about the plans and prospects for the 
coming year; and if this be proper for 
individuals, why not for newspapers? 
Surely there is no better time for the 
Farmer to, outline its course than the 
oresent, when in new clothes it greets 
ts thousands of old subscribers and 
driends at the beginning of another 
volume. In this special department the 
days are witnessing marvelous changes, 
and no man can tell what to-morrow may 
bring forth. The line of work for the 
past years in the horse department has 
been to strengthen, so far as possible, 
the breeding of those classes where there 
was the surest promise of substantial re- 
turns, and, at the same time, warn 
against others where certain loss seemed 
inevitable. While this is not and can- 
not, in the nature of things, be a popular 
policy, we believe that in the end it will 
¢all around it a strong and enduring 
body of friends and supporters. Often- 
times the desire has been strong to break 
from the established course, and seek 
present popularity by catching the drift 
of the day. No doubt it would have 
been for the present gain of the pub- 
lishers had such a step been taken, but 
ooking to the ultimate good, and an en- 
luring policy, the line of work has been 
na straightforward course all the while, 
and to-day itis evident that the most 
influential of the horse journals are in 
full sympathy as to what the future of 
breeding must be in order to be success- 
ful. 

Eight years have wrought a remark- 
able change in this and every other stock 
industry, and the standards of that day 
entirely reconstructed or left far be- 
hind. While general principles are the 
same and the objective point unchanged, 
conditions, means and methods are 
altogether differenf. The great West is 
to-day a far more active competitor than 
then, and gross weight can without 
doubt be produced there cheaper than 
here. Electricity has wrought a mighty 
miracle, completely revolutionizing 
means of transportation, and removing 
from the field of possible profitable 
breeding that great class most easily pro- 
duced. The culls, always the larger 
element in stock breeding, have not the 
place in the markets they had then. 
The ideal of that day was a horse of fair 
size, having good road qualities, capable 
of trotting in three minutes, or showing 
a two-forty gait down the road, and of 
zood style. The same and more is called 
for to-day. It is no longer the three- 
minute horse, but the two-thirty one 
which is wanted, and the conception of 
style, size, finish and road action has 
materially advanced with the years. 

During this time a trotting craze has 
swept over the land, and everything else 











has been made secondary to speed. For | 


this reason it is more difficult to-day to 
find an ideal roadster than at any time 
during the past twenty years. Go out 
and attempt to pick up just what is 
wanted in size, color, style and nervous 
energy, one capable of walking four 
miles an hour, and roading eight, a horse 
full of courage and ready at all times, 
and one will very soon realize the force 
of the statements here made. The East 
is full of horses, well bred and fairly 
cared for, but which can never sell to 
cover the cost of producing, simply be- 
cause the lessons of these changing times 
have not been heeded. Against any 
further increase the Farmer has been 
outspoken, and now, in stating the 
policy of the future, it can only be said 
that everything possible will be done to 
stimulate the selection of a better class 
of mares, greater care in mating the 
same, and the all important question, 
which is virtually over and under all 
others, the educating of the next genera- 
tion to know what to do. This lesson is 
as applicable to draft stock as to trotters. 
There can be no exception to the rule, 
and only by and through the higher edu- 
cation of the individual animal can the 
best results in breeding be secured. 

Horses are cheap and growing cheaper. 
Not for years would one hundred dollars 
buy as good an animal as to-day, and the 
sure tendency is toward lower prices. 
At the same time, there was never a 
time when the all round, first class 
gent’s driver was in greater demand, and 
at better prices, than in these closing 
months of the year 1892. By breeding, 
feeding and care these latter can be in- 
creased in numbers, and to stimulate 
this will be the effort of this column in 
the years to come. It is the earnest 
desire that there may be a free dis- 
cussion of the problems connected with 
the industry, and to that end we urge 
our readers to contribute of their experi- 
ence and observations. The column is 
for the horse interests of Maine and the 
East, and the effort will be to keep this 
one object in view. 


FEEDING AND CARE OF HORSES. 


In answer to questions asked him at a 
recent farmers’ institute, a prominent 
veterinarian says: 

“Feed should not go through an ani- 
mal whole, as it slowly impairs diges- 
tion. Boiled linseed oil is not so good 
for animals as raw, as it sometimes has 
other ingredients. As to the amount of 
Lay in feeding horses the rule of ex- 
press companies is ten pounds of hay and 
tur quarts oats per meal. In feeding a 
colt, vary tosuit. Feed lightly in winter, 
and if you want to foree him feed more 
heavily when you turn to pasture, and 
through the summer. Feed a colt no 
solid food until three or four months old. 
As feed for a colt use say three quarts of 
oats and as much brana day. Oil cake 
meal is too fattening for colts. Mixed 
hay is the best feeding. Corn stalks are 
an excellent fodder, but the large amount 
of sugar contained produces worms in 
colts and horses if fed too largely. Feed 
cake meal about once a week in small 

uantity, and then stop a week. Rye 
should be fed only in small quantities, 
and for slow, heavy work, and never to 
mares in foal, as it produces abortion. 
Use a laxative with it. The best stable 
floer is plank, laid level, with room under 
for air, but notfor draughts. Corn is 
;20t injurfous to mares with foal; oil cake 
.8 New corn should not be fed until 
after six or seven weeks of freezing 
weather, on account of its carbonaceous 
and gaseous nature. Water if cool, and 
not te be immediately driven. Watering 
our horse when warm does no harm if 


is system is all right, nor wn either. 
Water often to avid danger, as they will 
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not then drink to excess. Water every | ton, and C. A. Arnold, Arnold, won the 


half hour when journeying 
weather, no matter how hot your horse 
may be. Weakness of hoof is trans- 
mitted. Avoid it in animals you breed 
from. Wash the feet now and then. 
Don’t apply any oily or greasy ointment 
to the hoof, as they clog the pores and | 
do injury. Never let the farrier burn 
your horse’s hoofs when shoeing. Knee-| 
sprung horses should be shod with the} 
shoe heels thicker than the toes.” 


The treatment of colts when weaned 
has been a more or less perplexing ques- 
tion to all breeders. The common prac- 
tice is, where there is room enough, to 
separate the youngsters as much as pos- 
sible, thinking to lessen or minimize 
thereby the chances of their getting hurt. 
Major B. G. Thomas, whose knowledge 
of horses and their treatment is at least 
up to the average of horsemen, gives his 
opinion upon the subject highly favor- 
able to congregating the colts in one 
large lot, with plenty of range. His ex- 
perience, he says, is that when a colt is 
in a lot by himself he is constantly fret- 
ting and trying to get to his neighbor. 
If the fence is not tight he risks his head 
by putting it through between the rails. 
Otherwise he climbs upon the top rail, in 
all cases running the chances of being 
disabled. To obviate this Major Thomas 
put two tegether. Then he found that 
when the colts became fat they would 
spend much time in play. Lean colts 
never play. In this play they frequently 
met with accidents. He then experi- 
mented with three in the same lot. He 
discovered that when two played the 
third generally interfered and put a stop 
to it. Seeing that three worked well, he 
tried five, and the result was so satisfac- 
tory in minimizing the chances of acci- 
dent that he concluded it would be best 
to let them all run together, separating 
only the colts from the fillies. He has 
never had any reason to regret this 
course. He has thirty-five or forty year- 
ings at ‘‘Timberland,”’ on the Lemmon’s 
Mill road, and they are allowed to run in 
this way, all of the fillies in one large lot 
and the colts in another. At this time, 
when the disposition of the young stock 
on the farm is a matter of some conse- 
quence, the opinion of so experienced a 
man as Major Thomas may be of some 
interest to the younger breeders. His 
plan, besides being reasonable and feasi- 
ble, has the recommendation of economy 
in the matter of fencing. 











_ We believe that the Morgan is the king of 
light horses, and not a scrub, and that the 
Percheron is king of heavy horses, and nota 
scrub, isa fact, but breed the two together 
and the result is a mongrel, which we do not 
believe will improve either horse. Breed 
Morgans to Morgans, and Percherons to Per- 
cherons. Breed the Morgans in New England, 
Breed the Percherons in the West.—Spirit of 
the Hub. 

Right you are, Bro. Trott, and the 
sooner the general purpose idea gets 
knocked out entirely, the better for all 
concerned. There are altogether too 
many mongrels growing all about us 
to-day. As to breeding the Percherons 
elsewhere, that all depends on the man. 
We know of some who can make a fair 
profit growing first class draft stock, but 
who have utterly failed in breeding 
trotters. It’s no use for a five mile an 
hour man to think of breeding ten mile 
horses. No stream ever rose above its 
fountain. 





A significant item in one of the lead- 
ing horse journals is the following: 
_ “What to do with the refuse trotting stock 
is likely to become a serious question with 
reeders at no distant day.” 


This is a question which the Farmer 
has pressed home upon the attention of 
breeders many times, and there is still 
room for the lesson. In the rapid in- 
erease of 2.30 performers, the price 
naturally is reduced, and trotting stock 
without road qualities or considerable 
speed, must fall in value below the cost 
of production. In the same journal we 
find this item, which suggests a line of 
action in the future, and is to be com- 
mended: 

“There are 10 customers willing to pay cash 


fora fair gelding to one who wants a fair 
stallion.” 





A writer says: “Size cuts no figure in 
the question of speed,’’ and then men- 
tions the noted ones which are small: 
Arion 2.1034, Moquette 2.10, Nancy 
Hanks 2.04144, and others. Out of the 
hundreds of thousands grown, these few 
have great value because of speed; but 
how about the other ninety and nine 
small ones which have no speed? If all 
could fly, none would sell for thousands, 
and yet men will keep on breeding with 
a single thought, as they buy tickets in 
the lottery, hoping to draw a prize. In 
the long run it will pay more to bank on 
good, substantial, nervy, sizable drivers. 





The Maine State Agricultural Society 
Colt Stakes should equal in number of 
entries any in New England next year. 
With a guarantee of $400 for yearlings, 
$500 for two-year-olds, $600 for three- 
year-olds, and $700 for four-year-olds, it 
seems as though the entries should be 
many. Time will tell. 





Maine Prince comes to the front this 
year as a sire of speed to be looked after. 
He is kept at Cornish, by Mr. F. P. Fox, 
and was by Prescott, dam by Gen. 
Withers. 


The sire of Frenchman, owned by Pine 
Tree Stock Farm, Gardiner, was by the 
same horse, Flying Frenchman, as the 
sire of Joe Howe. 








Two seconds don’t amount to very 
much, but a horse trotting a mile in 
2.0514 would finish 85 feet ahead of one 
going at a 2.0714 gait. . 

Poultry Department. 

QUERIES. 

“How about the Po - 
cago which a writer in tf Pao ~ LB 
to patronize?” 

Steer clear of all Western poultry 
companies and bank on those of New 
England. There are lots of humbugs in 
the world, and those at a distance are 
the most alluring. There’s plenty of 
good stock, as good as any to be obtained 
in the country, right here at home, and 
it can be purchased at reasonable rates. 
Go ahead and improve what you now 
have, introducing fresh blood, through 
pure bred males, yearly, and you have 
just as good as any man or woman in 
Chicago. 

“Please tell me what strains of White 


i 
horns are the best layers, 7 
them in this State?” “s ae See 


The fact that a fowl is a White Leg- 
horn carries with it only form and feath- 
ers, and our correspondent wants to go 
deeper and draw from some one family 
which has been bred for egg production. 
Here is a good chance for the breeders 
to tell the story of worth through our 
advertising columns, and if they would 
do this, giving the facts, and the records 
to sustain them, there is no question but 
increased isales would follow. It is not 
the provifce of this column to boom any 
man’s stock, but to deal with live ques- 
tions underlying improvement. An 
strain of Leghorns can be taken by our 
correspondent and made to yield far 
more than to-day, by a study of feed and 
proper care. No matter what the aver- 
age, or individual production, of the past 
year has been, unless this care is daily 
given there will be a heavy falling off 
from the record made. Hens are what 
their owners encourage them to be, and 
the closer the sympathy between the two 
the heavier the egg basket. 

At the late State Fair A. J. Keniston, 
Simpson’s Corner, J. N. Eastman, Lewis- 




















in hot! three prizes on single comb White Leg- 


horn fowl, and in the order named. 


The motto for the poultry column of 
the Farmer the coming year will be, 
more meat for the meat grower, and more 
eggs for the egg builder. There is no 
question but the day for the largest 
profit to be made out of a combination 
of these two essentials has gone, and 
probably never to return.. Next year it 
will be one idea which will put the most 
dollars into the pocket of the breeder. 
Fortunately for all concerned, this does 
not necessarily involve a question of 
breeds, as these are subject to the will 


| of their owners. Some have been won- 


derfully developed in one line and some 
in another, and in selecting, a man may 
avail himself of the results secured by 
those who have gone before; but the 
fact remains that he may also stamp his 
own ideal upon any breed, and make of 
it practically what he wills, changing 
form and natural characteristics to suit 
his desires. In any attempted combina- 
tion there must be a falling away from 
the highest excellence in either, as the 
fixed conditions governing meat and egg 
production are not the same. Believing 
thoroughly in this singleness of purpose, 
the aim will be to assist others to find 
the path leading to the greatest success 
in either line of operations. What we 
want more than all else is the testimony 
of the breeders themselves, and their in- 
dividual accounts for the year just 
closing. Let us have these, and a free 
discussion during the winter months to 
come. 


It may be set down as a self-evident 
fact that negligence and bad manage- 
ment are the twin mischief-makers of 
the poultry yard. Bad management is 
really the more expensive and treacher- 
ous one of the two. It upsets all pre- 
conceived ideas of success and pleasure; 
shows itself in making the henneries un- 
suited to the wants of the fowls; shows 
itself in buying poor stock to save a pal- 
try dollar or two; shows in not selecting 
pullets to take the place of old hens; 
shows in keeping old fowls beyond the 
years of usefulness; shows in not selling 
off the surplus stock at the proper sea- 
son; shows in not culling the faulty 
birds in the broods as they show non- 
standard qualities of a serious character; 
shows in improper mating of the breed- 
ers; and shows in not providing suitable 
food and other necessaries for the well- 
being of the stock. 


How many of our readers have at- 
tempted the growing of squabs, either 
for the market or for the home table. 
The meat cart is a curse to the farmer in 
that it removes the greatest incentive to 
look for the food supply at home The 
cost of growing these squabs is practi- 
cally nothing, yet they are a delicacy 
highly prized by epicures in the cities. 
Who can say why the farmer’s tables 
should not be supplied with the best 
of everything, when to them it is the 
cheapest food. Economy, as well as 
love of good things, should point to an 
increased use of broilers, roasters, squabs 
and small fruit. 


Those who have watched market quo- 
tations closely have seen a gradual ap- 
preciation in prices of Western eggs, 
until to-day they rank well up with the 
Eastern. This is largely due to the im- 
proved methods of shipping. All the 
while the “near by choice’ rule two to 
five cents higher, and this is the 
place where Maine eggs should go. In- 
stead of passing through the hands of 
dealers they should go direct from the 
producer to the consumer or the com- 
mission man. Everything depends on 
quality, and, like the butter, if that call 
is fully met the question of breed does 
not enter in. 


In marketing be sure that nothing save 
strictly first class stock gets into the 
packing cases. A single poor chicken 
in a box of good ones will materially re- 


‘| duce the price per pound of the whole. 


Those who reach the top of the market 
in price do so by shipping nothing save 
fancy stock or eggs. A stale egg will 
drop the price of a case from one to three 
cents per dozen. Any attempt at sharp 
practice, or any carelessness, brings cor- 


In feeding stock of any kind the fact 
should be borne in mind that all kinds 
of food have two values, one nutritive, 
which goes to the building up of tissues 
and supplying of energies, enabling the 
creature to perform its functions and the 
other its fertilizing value; that is, the 
value of the waste material of that food 
has after it has been excreted. This last 
value is too often entirely overlooked and 
neglected though a possible source of 
great profit to the breeder and grower. 


It is always seasonable to urge good 
care for all kinds of stock. Nothing im- 
proves by neglect. It makes no differ- 
ence whether it is July or December, the 
same watchful care needs to be exercised 
if the animals are to thrive. Especially 
is this the case with the chickens. 
Don’t neglect them, but see that they 
have food and fresh water, clean pens 
and pure air. It will pay to do this. 


a 
Roup is an inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the head and _ throat. 
When the disease reaches that stage that 
discharges begin to appear it is highly 
contagious. Its presence is due to 
neglect or want of proper sanitary meas- 
ures. Protect from draughts, provide 
ventilation and keep the pens dry and 
there is little danger of roup. 


One of the chief reasons for urging the 
increase of poultry is that the wastes of 
the farm, the inexpensive portions, are 
readily converted into eggs and poultry, 
affording a large profit. If men were as 
anxious to make dollars legitimately as 
they are t risk inthe hope of winning 
large sums, these many little channels 
would be closely followed. 


Early chickens represent money for 
the grower; late ones are likely to be 
grown at little profit. Like the pigs, the 
tirst three months have the greatest per 
cent. of profit for the chicken grower. 
It don’t pay to keep chicks until six 
months old. They must be forced, as 
eyerything else is. Maturity comes 
rapidly under proper methods. 


Dress and market the birds when fully 
fattened. Don’t wait fora better mar- 
ket. It may not come, and if it does the 
birds may lose more than you will gain. 
There is a time in the life of every ani- 
mal when itis at its best, and then is 
the time to put on the market. 


Now is the time to procure the breed- 
ing stock, and especially the males for 
another year. Breeders of pure bred 
stock are anxious to reduce any possible 
surplus, and good birds can be bought 
at low figures. 





Instead of paving twenty cents for beét 
and twelve for lamb, why not grow chick- 


Y | ens for the home market, the home table 


at a cost of six cents pet pound? This 
can be done if any one desires. 


Give no food for at least twelve hours 
before killi Then the crops and in- 
testines will empty, and the fowl or 
chicks look better and be better than 
otherwise. 


Experiments have shown that one 
yay wie er ae a wheat—to every 

n fowls, will keep them in good, profit- 
able condition. ~ 








Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
COLUMBUS—AND OTHER THINGS. 
BY H. K. BAKER. 

In the early ages of the world, the 
theory prevailed that the earth was a 
plain, floating on the waters of the deep. 
One of the Psalms appears to favor this 
idea. Speaking of the earth, the writer 
says: “He hath founded it upon the 
seas, and established it upon the floods.” 
The ancients called the extreme aorth 
part of the earth “Ultima Thule.” It | 
was of uncertain location, and somewhat 
mythical. But astronomers and ob-| 
servers of natural occurrences early came | 
to the conclusion that the earth was | 
spherical in its form. This idea was set 
forth in an elaborate treatise by Ptolemy, 
an Egyptian philosopher of Alexandria, | 
in the fourth century. 
the earth the centre of the planetary | 
world, with the sun, moon and planets | 











' GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 
Our Season. 
The coming months are the fruitful 


WHAT CLOVER HAS DONE FOR ME. 
BY T. B. TERRY. 
Twenty-two years ago last winter we 


ones for Grange work, when, the results| hought our farm. The first year it was 
of the summer and fall are to be gath-| rented to a tenant. In the spring he and 


ered, and made manifest in the ee I were looking over the place. 


of winter. There should be no cessation 


in the good work of the Grange, because | with timothy. 


About 


| half of a certain field was newly seeded 


The other part was 


whenever this lags there is always | Stubble, which had been left to grow up 


a falling away from the high stand- 
ard which promotes growth. 
the best indicators of the 
of the order and the 


work it is doing, may be seen in the | 


exhibitions made by local branches, and 
the holding of so many grove and union 
meetings the past season. If there has 
been any change in the character of the 
work attempted, there does not seem to 


have been any in the essentials, for it is | 


evident that the order is making substan- 
tial advance, and is growing as a power 


His system made | in every community where the members | it with my one horse, 


are active. A lukewarm patron will al- 
most always see increasing evils in the 


I wanted my tenant to plow 
Having 


| to weeds. 
| this, and do something with it. 


One of lived in the neighborhood, and knowing 
activity | the condition of the land, he declined to 
substantial | do so. 


I wanted to get it plowed and in 
shape so I could put in fall grain and 
| seed it, and so offered him all the oats 


| or Hungarian grass he could . raise on it, 


| if he would putinacrop. He refused. 

I lived in town and had but one horse, 
land could not do it myself, so that land 
| grew up to weeds all summer. 

Towards fall I hired a man with a 
yoke of oxen to plow them under. Then 
jmy farming began. He managed to 
| plow (?) half an acre a day. I harrowed 
partly, but a kind 
| neighbor loaned me a horse one day. I 
| got the tenant to sow some rye for me. 
|No manure was put on, except some 


revolving around it. This system pre-| Path of progress, and dullness on the | Jeached ashes, which did not seem to do 


vailed in the time of Columbus. Some 


astronomers had doubts about it, but it | claim that the order is doing what it | S°W2- 
lought or might, or that its sphere of 


was reserved for Copernicus, about 40) 
years after Columbus, to set forth ina, 


part of the members. No one can or will 


operations is as extended as it should be, 


| any good. 
The rye was not saved, except 
some used for soiling. The clover grew 


I tried some land plaster 


| pretty well. 


}onastrip, but could not see where it | 


formal manner the present theory, that | but the only reason for this recognized | was put by any increased growth of crop. 


the earth and other planets revolve | 
around the sun. 

Up to the 15th century, the commerce 
of Europe was carried on in the Med- 
iterranean Sea, so far as trade with the 
East was concerned. The existence of 
India and China (called Cathay) was 
known, and that those lands were rich 
with spices, gold and precious stones. 
The commerce with them was by cara- 
vans over land to the Mediterranean. 
Early in the 15th century, Prince Henry, 
“the Navigator,’ of Portugal, caused the 
west coast of Africa to be explored, and 
the Azore Islands were discovered. But 
n» vessels had doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope and reached India by water. 

Columbus was born near Genoa, about 
the year 1440. He studied at a college, 
geometry, astronomy and navigation, 
and early went on sea voyages. In 1470 
he removed to Listem, which under the 
influence of Prince Henry, had become 
the headquarters of maritime enter- 
prise. Here he married the daughter 
of a seaman, who possessed maps, 
charts, ete. Studying these he conceived 
the idea of seeking access to India by 
sailing to the west. 

It was evident that India lay to the 
east, as its trade was reached by navigat- 
ing the Mediterranean. The earth being 
considered a sphere by the Ptolemaic 
system, why could not India be reached 
by the west as well as the east? And 
why was not the attempt made centuries 
betore Columbus? The answer is that 
the vessels of those early ages were 
small, and navigation but little under- 
stood. The mariner’s compass had been 
invented, but the use of it was in its in- 
fancy. Prince Henry of Portugal had 
created an interest in naval exploration, 
but up to the time of Columbus no one 
had sailed round Africa into’ the Indian 
Ocean. 

Columbus got the idea fixed in his 
mind that India might be reached by a 
vavace to the west. He and the Portu- 
guese considered India the seat of riches. 
But the King of Portugal had little of 
the enterprise which distinguished 
Prince Henry 50 years before. Colum- 
bus waited on him for years without suc- 
cess, and then took his little son, Diego, 
and traveled to Palos in Spain, which 
they reached poor and on foot. Here in 
1484 he begged his bread at a convent. 
He applied to the King and Queen of 
Spain to aid in his project. They laid it 
before the ecclesiastics, and the scheme 
was condemned. At last, in 1492, Queen 
Isabella procured for him two small 
caravels, by pawning her jewels. Some- 
how he obtained a third vessel. He set 
sail and persisted, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of his officers and crew. On the 
12th day of October, 1492, old style, (21st 
day, new style) he reached land on a 
small island of the Bahama group. He 
made several voyages after the first, and 
in September, 1497, he discovered the 
main land at the mouth of the Orinoco 
River. 

Did Columbus discover America? Yes 
and no. There is no doubt now that the 
Icelanders, five centuries earlier, landed 
on North America and attempted a set- 
tlement, but it failed. Probably the 
Welch navigators also visited America, 
as their legends claim. But these tran- 
sient efforts came to nothing. It is also 
true that John Cabot and his son landed 
at Labrador in June 1492, three months 
before Columbus stepped on the main 
land in South America. And Columbus 
actually died without knowing that what 
he had discovered was a new continent, 
and not, as he imagined, the eastern 
shores of India. If Columbus discovered 
the New World, why was it called 
America? By accident or mistake, as it 
was 1499 when Americus Vespucius 
visited this country. 

Columbus conceived the idea of reach- 
ing land by a voyage to the west; for 18 
years he persevered in soliciting aid, 
hoping against hope in poverty and pri- 
vation; when he obtained aid, he sailed 
on his perilous voyage, and persevered 
in spite of peril and opposition; and he 
reached the land, and discovered more 
than he embarked for. No matter about 
his faults; as Bishop Healey said at 
Portland, we are not to dress him up in 
19th century clothes to find out how he 
looks, but in the costume of his own 
era. The great decisive fact is, that 
Columbus made America known to the 
world. Says Joachim Miller: 


“Behind him lay the aray Azores, 

Behind the gates of Hercules ; 
Before him rest the ghost of shores, 

Before him not shoreless seas. 
The good mate said, ‘Now must we pray, 

For lo, the very stars are gone. 
Speak, Admiral, what shali I say?’ 
hy say, sail on! sail on! sail on 
>. 


” 


* * * 7 * * 
“Then, pale and stern, he kept his deck, 
RT cerced iiecaph darkness. Ak” thet 


night 
Of all the nights! And then a k— 
I A light! a light! a light! a light? 
t grew to be Time’s burst of da 
He gained a world! He fave that world 
Its greatest lesson, ‘On! and on 





There is a point near the famous 
Stony cave, in the Catskill mountains, 
where ice may be found on any day in 
the year. This locality is locally known 
as the Notch, and is walled in on all 
sides by steep mountains, some of which 


failure is that the individual members do 
not throw themselves into the active 
duties belonging to a patron, but are sat- 
isfied with sitting still and waiting. 

If a calm survey is made of the field, I 
believe there is cause for congratulation 
as well as regret. It is well sometimes 
to criticise and call attention to defects, 
for these should stir to greater activity, 
but at the same time no one can deny 
that in the work of the order there are 
evident signs that much is being accom- 
plished along really practical lines. Dur- 
ing the past season more grove meetings 
have been held than for years, and the 
character of these has been of a high or- 
der, where those, not members, have lis- 
tened to discussions upon topics of vital 
interest to all. At the same time, the 
Pomona gatherings have not been neg- 
lected, and the numbers attending these, 
and the interest manifested in them, sus- 
tain the claim that the order is advanc- 
ing. During the past few weeks the best 
evidence has been produced in the form 
of the many harvest gatherings, where 
the patrons—brothers and sisters—have 
brought the products of the farm and 
home, and, sitting down together, have 
made comparisons as to means and meth- 
ods, as well as results, returning better 
prepared for the round of duties which 
will secure a fuller harvest another year. 

No one can read the very interesting 
account of the gathering of Turner 
Grange, in the editorial column of the ag- 
ricultural department of the Farmer, 
Oct. 27, where they discussed the fruit 
as they sampled it, without feeling that 
something had been missed in not being 
privileged to be present, and listen, as 
well as enjoy, the bounty of the tables. 
Such gatherings do great good, directly 
to those present, and indirectly to those 
who get the meat of the discussions in 
the condensed reports. 
Turner is also true of Bingham and Bod- 
well and Bath, and many others that 
might well be named. The Mirror and 
Farmer, commenting on the work of the 
Grange in Maine, says truly: 

“There is hardly a limitation to the 


good work a Grange can do within the, 
scope of its opportunities and advan-| 


tages, provided its members are united. 
There are many such in Maine which 
hold fairs, have libraries, 
courses of lectures, have reading clubs 
and literary classes among its younger 
members, and such Granges have care- 
fully transformed many old rural com- 
munities into centers of culture, good 
manners and high thinking.” 

We must not overlook the fact that 
much of this work is done in the quiet 
of the Grange halls, and therefore the 
public has no means of judging of its 
character, save as the fruits are mani- 
fest in the lives of the members. The 
Grange is not losing ground, is not a 
failure, and at the same time it ought to 
be doing far more than it is, and would, 
if that sense of personal responsibility 
which would call forth active service and 
loyal devotion to its best interests was 
felt by every patron. Now is the season 
for this to be manifest, and we can, if we 
will, set the standard of Grange work a 
little higher than ever before, and in the 
months before the active duties of an- 
other year open, find a high, full and 
complete measure of satisfaction and 
profit. Regular attendance and hearty 
participation in the work of each ses- 
sion will be manifest in the lives of every 
patron, and the world will see that the 
order founded to bless the tiller of the 
soil is blessing all mankind. While it is 
nominally a secret organization, yet so 
much of the work done is of public im- 
portance that the best interests of the 
whole are served only when the greatest 
publicity is given the lectures, essays 
and discussions. For this reason the 
Grange column of the Farmer was 
opened, and is continued, being now 
given a permanent location. The desire 
is that all items, reports, and lectures of 
public interest be furnished the Farmer 
for publication, that it may be able to 
render the order efficient service as in 
the past. Give us the news, brothers 
and sisters, and the Grange column shall 
be filled weekly. Fraternally, 

G. M. TwitcHELL, 


—The Worthy Master of the California 
State Grange, Bro. H. W. Davis, is al- 
ways saying trite things, and what patron 
doubts the truth of the following: 

**Half the good done by the Grange is 
not known to the general public. It 
seems to me this is a fault our own peo- 
ple should correct. It is not necessary 
to brag, nor is it well to tell all one 
knows, but it is well and right and 
proper to tell some of the success of life, 
that others may profit thereby. If your 
neighbor knew one-half as much of the 


good done by the Grange as could be | 


written, he surely would want to join. 
Tell him through the paper, tell him 


from the rostrum, tell him on the street | 


or highway; yes, go to his home and tell 
him some of the good work done by the 
Grange. By so doing, he may be (al- 
most) persuaded to join an order where 
the welfare of each is bound up in the 


good of all.” 


—‘The Grange is a family where the 
father’s manhood, the mother’s devo- 
tion, the brother’s affection and the sis- 
ter’s love are so cultivated and developed 
that they reach out beyond the purview 
of the family circle and embrace with 
fraternal every member of the 


What is true of | 


maintain | 


| Now, the same fall, when I was get- 
| ting that piece ready for rye, I drew with 
my one horse (had no money to buy an- 
| other) manure from town, and spread on 
| the rest of the field that was in timothy. 
| { put it on thickly as far as I went. 
| following winter I lived on the farm and 
|kept nine cows and one horse, and 
|saved every particle of manure as 
| carefully as possible. That manure went 
on the same end of the field. In fact, 
for quite a number of years, that part of 
| the field was very heavily manured with 
| good stable manure. A friend, now liv- 
ing, was riding by one moonlight even- 
ing when I had some manure hauled out 
for sowed corn, and he remarked, as I 
overheard, to the man with him, ‘‘Terry 
had better sell his manure and buy his 
corn.” My use of manure up to that 
time had been foolish; but I will tell 
just what I did. Of course, I got crops 
where this manure was put, and big ones. 
Now, notice, this end of the field had a 
| good deal of manure put on it through 
| quite aterm of years. But the other end, 
| where the rye was sown, and clover, was 
/never manured heavily, and for some 
| years not at all. During these twenty- 
two years it has never been manured any 
| heavier than we will this year, with our 
| present method of farming without stock. 
| Most of the time the whole field has been 
in the same crop. For a term of years it 
has been regularly farmed with a rotation 
of clover, potatoes and wheat, although 
| at first the heavily manured part was used 
|to grow sowed corn, squashes, etc. 
During all these years I have watched 
the crops with much interest, to see 
whether the heavily-manured end would 
keep ahead. There has been practically 
no difference to be seen in the crops, for 
the last ten years, anyway. I have taken 
many interested visitors to the line, 
| when a crop was growing, and asked 
| them which was the better end of the 
| field. They have never been able to de- 
cide. Naturally, the heavily manured 
end of the field is the better, as it is 
| lower and has the wash from the other. 
| The soil in this field is a clay loam, with 
|some parts a little gravelly. The sub- 
| soil is mostly porous, enough to not need 
tile drainage, although it comes very 
close to it. Other parts of the farm are 
heavier soil, and needed drainage. Only 
/a very small part of this field is under- 
laid with gravel; the subsoil is mostly a 
| clay loam. 
| Ihave been lately cutting the wheat 
| in this field. The clover end has just as 
| many bundles per acre as the other, and 
| one could not notice any difference in the 
filling. There is another thing that I 
did notice in this field, however, and it 
is rather encouraging to me, A pasture 
lot (permanent) joins the field on one 
end. Some ten years ago we cleared up 
half an acre of this and moved the fence, 
and took it into the cultivated field. It 
seemed like very good land. It had a 
heavy sod on it. I cut the timber off 
since I came here. The first crop of po- 
tatoes was good on this half acre; but 
since then it has never come up to the 
|rest of the field. It was by far the 
poorest wheat in the ftield this year. 
There were fourteen shocks on the half 
acre, and fifty-four, average, per acre for 
| the whole field. This encourages me, 
for the rest of the field lias been farmed 
|for more than half a century. Have 
|}taken an amount of money from that 
| field that many readers would not dream 
| was possible, and still it is far more pro- 
| ductive than more recently cleared land. 
| The half acre is slightly more subject to 
wash than the rest of the field; but the 
| wheat was not injured in this way to any 
| extent. 
| Now one thing is certain, that I have 
|taken out of that field hundreds and 
| hundreds of dollars (sometimes as high 
| as $120 an acre in one year) that I never 
put in, in the shape of manure, and was 
considered so poor that a tenant wouldn't 
| putin acrop for all of it, twenty-two 
| years ago. Of course it was not poor, or 
| worn out, really. It was run down—had 
| been poorly farmed, without rest or rota- 
tion. It did not know anything about 
clover and thorough tillage. Again, it 
will bring a good crop of anything put 
fonit now. We have wheat this year 
|that one need not be ashamed of, in 
spite of danger from frost. Now, clover 
did this, my friends, or rather without 
clover it could not have been done. 
| Had I known as much about this as I do 
|now, how much quicker I might have 
|gotout of debt. Had I spread my 
| manure lightly over three times as much 
lof this run-down land, and used it to 
start a growth of clover, it would have 
been mnch wiser. 

Now, do not understand me as saying 
one word against manure. Noman saves 
it more carefully than I, but I was very 
poor and hard up, and here was plenty 
of fertility in the land that clover would 
bring up, with slight encouragement in 
the way of light top-dressing here and 
there, and good treatment. It was a 
wise move to draw it out. It put us on 
our feet. I do not know anything about 
how long we can draw this supply of fer- 
tility, nor do I care. We are abundantly 
able to farm differently now, any time 
when we may seem wiser. Folks may 
talk science to me, and quote learned 
authorities all they choose, to show that 
it can’t be done. What do I care? I 
have done it. I know. Ido not care a 
snap where the nitrogen came from, or 
if I will have to put on mineral matter 
| some time in the future. In the time of 
|my great need clover saved me this ex- 
pense. Rightly managed, it will do it 
for thousands of others. I have done 
the same on tile-drained, poor (so-ealled) 
| bowlder clay land, too, friends. Well, 
no, not just the same. It will grow 
splendid wheat and clover, but not pota- 
toes equal to soil that is a little lighter. 
You may walk through my clover fields 
and you cannot tell where the clay land 
is. Let me dig down with a spade and I 
will surprise you, as I did my old friend, 
Mr. A. I. Root, when he visited me on 
the 4th of July. Very few farmers ate 
making all they might out of clover. 





| 











CairorNiA Fruit Crop this poe 
sold for more than fifty million dollars. 
If you want to know how it is raised and 
at what profit, address California Bureau 





Order. 





are more than 3,000 feet high 


of Information, Box 1238, Boston, Mass. 


AN UNCOMMON ENCOUNTER. 


A Flock of Geese Attack a Mushroom 
Gatherer. 


A peculiar battle was witnessed yester- 
day morning by a number of persons 
who were driving along the old Summer 
Road in the Twenty-eighth ward. Ip a 
field lying on the north side of the old 
thoroughfare an aged German was gather- 





In the spring clover seed was | 


The | 


ing mushrooms. While he was peering 
jabout the pasture a flock of “Gander 
| Hill” geese strutted under a rail fence 
}from a neighboring pond and man hed 
with extended necks toward the st ranger. 
| whe at first paid no attention to their 
hissing, but continued every now and 
} again to reach down and pick a mush- 
| room, 

He soon learned to hig sorrow that the 

geese were above the average flock for 
a bold, determined fight. One old gander 
acted as leader, and after marshaling his 
forces into position, led on to the fight 
| by boldly approaching the intruder and 
| striking him a stunning blow on the 
jnose. Before he could recover, two of 
| the geese, one from each side, flew at 
| his face, each taking hold of an ear and 
jholding on with bulldog-like tenacity 
; While they battered his head and face 
| with their clipped wings, 
The sharp points of the cut feather 
| stems brought the blood from his cheeks 
and forehead at every flap. He jumped 
and pranced around like mad, wildly 
gesticulating and muttering cries and 
curses in German. 

Two others of his feathery assailants 
flew upon his back and began pecking 
him on the head and neck, while the 
others took hold upon the legs of his 
| trousers and his coat tails and tugged 
till they dragged him to a swampy part 
of the tield, where one of the poor fel- 
low’s feet sank in the slippery mud and 
he fell backward in the slime. 

A man in a passing wagon hurried to 
his assistance, armed with a beanpole 
snatched from a truck garden. Even 
the blows from the tough cedar pole for 
a time had no effect on the geese, and 
it was not until five of them, with their 
necks broken, lay quivering on the grass 
that the poor old German, his face covy- 
ered with blood and his clothing with 
mud, could be delivered. ° 

The only reason that can be given for 
the unusual behavior of the geese is that 
a rag picker who resembled the German 
in appearance, about a week ago carried 
away several goslings that belonged to 
one of the geese.— Philadelphia Times. 


NOT 80 GREEN AS HE LOOKED. 


A well dressed man attracted a crowd 
of gaping onlookers round him by a 
number of ingenious and skillfully ex- 
ecuted tricks with a pack of cards. and 
at last shuffling the cards several times 
and slapping them down on his knee, 
said: 


“Pll bet any man that I can cut the 
knave of diamonds at the first attempt.” 

Every one hung back, suspicious of him 
until a green, gawky looking individual 
pushed his way forward. 

‘“‘Mister,” he questioned, ‘‘may I take 
a squint at them keerds?” 

“Certainly,” replied the professional 
as he handed them over. The country- 
man inspected them suspiciously, and 
then apparently satisfied returned them 
but did not take the bet. 

“The cards are all right, aren’t they?” 
the professional asked. 

“Yaas,”’ the countryman said, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Why don’t you take my bet then?” 

“Well, I don’t know, I ain’t much of a 
betting man.” 

The professional saw that the country- 
man was was more than half inclined to 
take him up, and to make sure of his 
game he said: 

“Come, I'll bet you ten shillings to five 
shillings; fifteen shillings to five shillings; 
one pound to five shillings.” 

“Hanged if I don’t take ye!” exclaimed 
the countryman, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, and diving into his pocket he drew 
out a slip of calico (apparently a sample 
to show his girl), some cheese, a plug of 
tobacco, several horse shoe nails and 
lastly, a dyspeptic looking leather purse, 
from which he extracted two half crowns 
which he placedin the hands of a by- 
stander. The professional speedily 
covered the deposit with a bright sover- 
eign, and then thoroughly shuffling the 
pack as a prelude, he grasped the cards 
lirmly in one hand and producing a sharp 
pocket-knife he cut every card in two 
at a stroke. 

“There,” he exclaimed triumphantly, 
“haven't I cut the knave of diamonds?” 

“I'll be eternally blamed if you have?” 
the countryman replied, producing that 
veritable card from his sleeve, whither he 
had dexterously conveyed it while pre- 
tending to examine the cards. The 
countryman quietly pocketed the stakes, 
and the professional slunk off. 

JEAN INGELOW. 

Jean Ingelow, whose “High Tide on 
the Coast of Lincolnshire” every one was 
quoting during our recent storm that 
sent the tide up into all manner of un- 
expected places, lives in an old-fashioned, 
cream-colored, stone house in Kensing- 
ton, set in the midst of extensive grounds, 
with handsome trees and many beautiful 
flowers and shrubs. At least, this is her 
home in summer time; her lungs are not 
very strong, and in winter she occupies 
a little cottage in the south of France, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
covered with vines and smothered with 
flowers. She is nearly 60 now, but does 
not look half her age, her eyes are so 
bright and her cheeks as rosy and round- 
ed as a girl's. Of late years she has 
written very little, and even what she 
does she rarely publishes, for her theory 
is that a poet never writes any immortal 
verse after he or she has passed 50, and 
she may very justly rest on the laurels 
she won for herself before she reached 
that age. Contrary to the general belief, 
there never was any such tune as “The 
Brides of Maria Enderby,” which the 
ringers rang to warn the Boston folk of 
the coming tide. 


WHEN AND WHAT TO READ. 


If you are impatient, sit down and 
have a talk with Job. 

If you are just a little strong-headed, 
go and see Moses. 

If you are getting weak-kneed, take a 
look at Elijah. 

If there is no song in your heart, listen 
to David. 

If you are a policy man, read Daniel. 

If you are getting sordid, spend a 
while with Isaiah. of 





If you feel chilly get the beloved di 
ciple to put his arms around you. 

If your faith is below par, read Paul. 
If your are getting lazy, watch James. 
If you are losing sight of the future, 
climb up to Revelation and a glimpse of 
the promised land.— Ram's Horn. 





Mamma—I am perfectly discouraged, 
Tommie, I don’t believe you will ever 
amount to anything, you are so indolent. 
Tommie—Well, I guess the teacher 
don’t think so, ‘cause she said that I 
made more throble than any boy in 
school.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





“We'll start a prison paper,” said one 
life convict to another. 

“We will, and our motto shall be, ‘The 
pen is mightier than the sword.’” 

“No; our motto shall be, ‘We have 
come to stay.’” 





It is not what its proprietors say but 
what Hood's Sarsaparilla does, that tells 
the story of its merit. Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla CURES. 
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Woman's Department 


SEASONABLE FASHIONS. 
BY MISS A. E. W. 


Bands of astrachan furnish handsome 
trimmings for wraps. The fashionable 
shades of tan are now much employed in 
making wraps, and in Russian styles 
have one, two or three capes of gradu- 
ated depth arranged with the upper edge 
of the capes gathered, the deepest one 
extending to ‘the waist line. The front 
edges flare somewhat, and the back edges 
are sewed tothe cloak under the box 
plaits. The nee -k collar rolls at the front, 
stands high and is slightly rolled at the 
Bedford cord, storm serge, diago- 


back K. 
nal or kersey are used in these stylish 
wraps. T he Watteau modes of coats, ex- 


tend to the bottom of the skirt being 
curved to the figure by —_ and a curv- 
ing center seam, and the Watteau widens 
gr? adually all the way down. The gar- 
ment is kept see urely in place by a fib. 
bon belt fastened to the back and 
brought round to the front. The sleeves 
are coat shaped with full, high shoulders 
and the deep cuffs are finished with 
stitching. 

Capes with Russian fronts, extending 
to the fashionable three-quarters length, 
developed, in the seasonable cloak- 
camel’s hair, ete., with the 
standing collar trimmed with narrow 
feather trimming which extends down 
the front edges of these Russian capes. 

silk linings in contrasting colors are 
stylish and effective. 

FASHION IN FURS. 

Fur is an important requisite of the 
season. Astrachan trimmings are dis- 
played in various widths. A narrow as- 
trachan band between narrow jet gimps, 
is a tasteful decoration for a walking cos- 
tume, andthe same trimming is used 
upon hats. Seal is fashion’s favorite, 
and is employed to great extent in full 
length newmarkets, also jackets, wraps 
and shoulder capes. Among the most 
beautiful and attractive modes of fur 
garments for the season of 1892-1893, we 
note a double breasted reefer, thirty and 
thirty-two inches in length, an exceed- 
ingly fashionable and elegant style in 

rich seal, fine, soft and beautiful in finish, 
with the favorite shawl color, five inch 
inside facing and handsome satin lining 
richly embroidered. The material, style 
and iinish are of the finest. 

\ seal Newmarket in latest pattern, is 
an peed garment, with a style quite 
distingue, satisfying the most fastidious 
taste. Another choice style is the three- 
quarters length, tight fitting coat, a rich 
and beautiful seal garment of graceful, 
stylish form, from thirty-four to forty 
inches in length. 

Fur capes, are, if possible, more fash- 
ionable than ever, and we would call es- 
pecial attention to a deservedly popular 
model. Ladies often find that, by leav- 
ing the arms somewhat exposed, it is an 
insufficient protection in the coldest 
weather. To provide for this, furriers 
have originated and manufactured a cape 
which, by additional length covering the 
arm, and a close fitting front kept in 
place by an elastic band across the back, 
gives an absolutely perfect cape, having 
a distinctive claim on popular favor, and 
satisfying the wearer, not only on ac- 
count of its handsome and graceful ap- 
pearance, but also as a garment of great 
utility and comfort. Its extreme popu- 
larity is exemplified by the many orders 
which furriers are receiving for this use- 
ful and beautiful cape made in various 
kinds of fur. Other garments equally 
stylish and beautiful are to be seen; 
among them, the Persian wrap, seal- 
trimmed, is a rich garment, and the same 
style is also made in seal, astrachan, 
monkey, martin and krimmer. 

The wraps in otter and beaver, with 
tail borders, are especially fine. The 
elegant capes of Alaska sable, the dark 
stripes so rich and beautiful, are in es- 
pecial demand among leaders in fashion. 


AUTUMN. 


BY MRS. L. A, 


are 
ings, serge, 





SHOREY. 

with all its glories, 
its pleasures, influences, and _ also 
its sad memories, has returned again. 
How swiftly the fleeting years come and 
go—weeks, months and years roll on, 
and many a one has crossed the silent 


The autumn, 


river, while we are left on the shores of 
time. I never witness the return of the 
autumnal months without feelings of 
sadness. It seems typical of human life. 


Yet why should we be sad? The fading 
flowers, the falling leaves, will bloom 
and grow again. They speak to me of 
that heavenly home where no blight can 
ever come, where unfading flowers for- 
ever bloom, and perennial flowers never 
die. To-day I am sitting by the window 
looking eastward, and what a grand view 
itis! The many hills, with their wood- 
ed growth, with their many colored foli- 
age. It almost seems as if they were 
clothed in holiday attire for some grand 
festival. I cannot help exclaiming, how 
beautiful are the autumn months; noth- 
ing can rival the glories of the autumn 
months. God has painted the earth 
with His own hand, and clothed it with 
beauty for His children. 

This is the season of the year when we 
draw the curtains and build the fire upon 
the hearth. The long evenings are close 
at hand. Place the lamp upon the table; 
home pleasures draw nigh; but where 
are the merry voices, the bright faces, 
the sparkling eyes, that were wont to 
gather about the table? Grown to years 
of manhood and womanhood, gone to 
homes of their own making, where they 
gather about their own hearthstone. 
Others are out in the world fighting life’s 
battle. And the quiet cemetery has its 
share; hushed are the loved voices that 
made music in our home, and as summer 
and winter comes and goes, with its 
floral wreaths and robes of snow, we 
cherish your memory. It was in the 
autumn time, and with the falling leaf, 
that we spoke the last farewell; we 
spoke the word that bound our tongue 
in chains, and chilled the warmest 
streams that flowed through our veins. 
a we must one day bid farewell to our 

oved ones, and the glories of this earthly 
lite We part to meet in a fairer land. 
FIELDS IN WHICH “WOMEN MAY EARN 

MONEY AND FAME. 


When Columbus opened the gate of 
the New World he was dependent upon 
the aid and influence of a woman, (for 
we all know that Isabella helped him far 
more than Ferdinand), and a good omen 
it has proved, for in this great and won- 
derful country a new field for woman has 
been found, where she may work in free- 
dom as well as enjoy far more than her 
Sisters in the Old World. It is a time- 
worn fact that the American woman has 
followed so closely in the footsteps of 
men that departments of action and la- 
bor which were considered as virtually 
closed to her are now successfully filled, 
and that now itis no longer considered 
unwomanly or undignified for her to 
practice as physician, or as lawyer, or 
even to act as mayor or governor. Per- 
haps she is crowding the male element 
of creation a little too closely, but let the 
best win and better work will be done, 
and the standard will be raised by the 
very spirit of competition. 

Shakespeare i in portraying Portia gives 
& picture of the woman lawyer, who by 
her wit and gentle pleading might weil 
be atypical precedent for those of the 
present day. 

MODERN CHIVALRY. 

The ery against admitting woman into 
all ranks and professions is that she will 
lose her womanliness, but although wo- 








man’s sphere is naturally within the 
home there are cases where she must 
provide for and maintain the home, and 
itis to the glory of the American man 
that he has made the task easier by ad- 
mitting her to work beside him, honor- 
ing her instead of casting ridicule upon | 
her, as in former days. So with this en- | 
couragement she now undertakes, as the 
statistics of Mr. Carroll D. Wright in the | 
Labor Bureau show, more than three | 
hundred employments, to the twenty or | 
thirty of half a century ago. There} 
seems to be very few left, but the ranks | 
are overcrowded and she must find some | 
new avenues, 

No doubt the women’s department at 
the Columbian Exposition will reveal | 
many unknown ways in which many 
women may make a good living, but at | 
present I think that here in the East the 
position of real estate broker seems the 
most profitable. It requires no capital 
but enterprise and influence to begin 
with, and in some cases it is pleasant and 
exhilarating work. Next comes the po- 
sition of photographer, and to a woman 
gifted with an artistic eye for poses and 
with her proverbial amount of patience, | 
this would seem an occupation well 
suited to her, which besides has the ad- 
vantage of being an indoor pursuit. 

WueEreE THERE Is Stitt Room. 

Landscape gardening for those whose 
taste might lead them in that direction 
would searcely provide constant occupa- 
tion. It might be, however, that house 
decorating—where a woman who has 
highly cultivated wsthetic capabilities 
makes a profession of arranging drawing 
rooms, perhaps once or twice during the 
season, in the latest approved style, if 
the owner would consent to such treat- 
ment—would prove congenial and remun- 
erative. And what horrors in the shape 
of bows tied to legs and backs of chairs, 
china dogs and plush tidies and decorated 
flatirons might be weeded out! But un- 
fortunately the owners of these mon- 
strosities are the very ones who have un- 
shaken and ‘“unshakable’’ confidence in 
their beauty. 

Ihave heard of ladies who are em- 
ployed to visit houses of the rich once or 
twice a week merely to dust vz luable | 
bric-a-brac which is too precious to be in- | 
trusted to the care of servants, and there 
are women who go from house to house 
for afew hours a week as menders and | 
darners, but these can scarcely be said to | 
make a ‘good living, as, of course, the 
payment for such service would be small. 

For THosE Wuo ARE AMBITIOUS. 

As proprietors of establishments of all 
kinds women have proved equal to the 
occasion, but as the head of a steam 
laundry Ido not think she has often 
been heard of. None of the employ- 
ments that Ihave named require espe- 
cial training other than that given by a 
good ordinary education, but now I will 
mention fine carpentry, especially join- 
er’s work, which might necessitate pre- 
liminary lessons in the use of tools, etc. 
In higher grades are the professions of 
architect and of orchestra leader, both of 
which involve a long course of study, de- 
manding also great ambition and perse- 
verance, but both of which have been 
successfully entered by a few persistent 
women. 

It seems strange to see her as one of the 
clergy—for the injunction of St. Paul 
that it is ‘‘a shame for the woman to 
speak in church” still lingers; but, after 
all, the men gracefully concede that she 
is possessed by nature of more angelic 
qualities than they, and therefore why 
should she not be best fitted to preach of 
spiritual matters? But even here she 
has taken her place, though not to any 
great extent, 

As a druggist she has peculiar qualifi- 
cations with her fine perceptions, which | 
are needed in delicate adjustments and 
in the compounding of medicines, and as 
most women are “born with the soul of | 
a physician’? the task would be a labor 
of love. 

To descend to lower walks of life, the 
trade of shoemaker is seldom filled by | 
women, although in these days of ma- 
chinery hand sewing is at a discount. 

As an electric car driver she has not 
yet appeared, although I have heard of a 
woman who, while her husband was ill, 
took his place as fireman on a locomotive 
and filled it so well that she was retained 
even when he recovered. } 

But really there is no position except | 
that involving great hardship and expos- 
ure, such as that of sea captain or foun- 
dry worker, in which we do not find her 
already ensconced, and so I can recom- 














mend only the role of inventor or dis- 
coverer of something entirely new as af- 
fording an unexplored field for her ac- 


tivity. 


Poung Folks Column. | 





REFLECTIONS. 


BY R. A. GROVER. 


Iam sitting alone in my room to-night. 
And the light burns bright and clear, 

Iam thinking of those far away at home, 
And Ia poor wanderer here. 


And as I think of the dear ones there, 
Their faces I seem to see, | 
O! I wish that I their joy might share, | 
For I fain in that circle would be. | 

| 

I Dink as I ponder of nese gone by, 
When I was a careless } 

Of the sports and joys of childhood days, | é 
And I wish I were back again. 


And I tink of the days when with comrades | 


I attended the common school 
Of the games we play ed, and of lessons, too, 
And the master’s hickory rule 


Now we are scattered far and wide, 
And my heart is filled with pain, 

As I think of those who stood at my side, 
That I never may meet again. 


But still I think as I’m sitting here, 
That perhaps it is best, after all, 
And Se things that seem dark and dreary 
n 
May be a lesson to all. 


And perhaps that these trials we’re passing | 
through 
May keep us the nearer to Him, 
Who has said in His word, come ye unto me, 
And your heart shall be cleansed from all 
sin. 


So I think it is best to leave it with Him, 
And improve the time he has given, 

So that when He shall come His own to claim 
We may all meet Him there in heaven. 
West Bethel. | 


PERSEVERANCE. 


(Written for the Columbus Day exercises in 
Cornville, by Mabel C. Maxwell. 


In fourteen hundred ninety-two 
One cold October morn, 

Columbus and his weary crew, 
Discovered land at dawn. 





Through weary day, and chilly ni ht 
Uy | d bray 7 the tide and wine 

But when the land burst on their sight 
Their fears were left behind. 


Columbus’ care had led them through 
The tempest and the wav 

To them he was both kind ‘and true; 
To God his thanks he gave. 


"Twas perseverance conquered then, 
And 4 erance’s sway 

Is surely just as good for men 
As in Galumbus’ day. 


And if our sphere be v oy small, 
And we be e’er so we: 

And do not roam this earthly ball 
New continents to seek ; 


If we but perseverance use 
In each chosen occupation, | 
We may help to make Columbia 

The largest, richest nation. 


And if we strive to eee our land 
From despots’ iro: 

We may depend “pon the help 
Of Freeman, truth and God. 


THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH. 


‘*Will,”’ said Uncle Jack, as he handed 
the boys a basket of fruit that he had 
brought for them, ‘“‘what fruit do you 











like best?”’ 
“Bananas, sir.” 
* t. Reha 9 vb. 
s fall ~ mf 4 2 * < as rs ee 


| M. Lothrop, 


| wrong stories. 


| no it isn’t,” 


“T thought so. Now, the question is, 
what do you children know about 
dananas?”’ 


“T know they grow in hot countries,” 
said Joe, ‘and I think they grow in the 
woods.” 

“Some kinds do grow in the woods,” 
replied Uncle Jack. “But the fruit of 


| the wild banana plants is almost always 


too bitter to eat. That which is good to 
eat is the fruit of the trees planted in 
gardens or in fields.” 

“And, uncle, from 
grow?” asked Joe. 

“A great many shoots come up from 
the roots of old trees. These are cut ofi 
and setin the ground, just as we start 
geraniums and rose-trees. Pretty soon 
the young shoots send up two long 
leaves. But you would not think they 
were leaves. They are curled so tightly 
together that they look just like a round 


what do they 


stick. After awhile the leaves unfold 
and hang down like branches. Other 


leaves grow out, curled just as tight as 
the first. These soon uncurl and bend 
down, and others grow in their place. 
Then the plant really begins to look like 
atree; but the trunk is not hard wood 
like the oak or the pine; it is nothing 
but leaf stems packed closely together. 

‘At the end of nine months a deep 
purple bud appears in the centre of the 
leaves. Pretty soon it grows out and 
hangs down. It looks like a great pur- 
ple heart. At last it opens, and there 
are seen rings of bright little buds 
arranged around the stem. Soon each 
little bud bursts into a yellow blossom. 
Then comes the fruit. At first each 
banana is only a tiny green pod; but it 
grows and grows till the cluster is very 
heavy.” 

“How heavy?” asked Will. 

“Oh, as heavy as you are, Will.” 

‘‘Ninety-one pounds?” % 

“Yes. Each banana weighs very little 
by itself; but sometimes there are sev- 
eral hundred bananas on one stem. A 
great many are picked while they are 
still green. If they were not, we should 
never have them here. They would not 
keep long enough. When gathered they 
are put in a cool place, or are buried in 
the earth, until they are taken on the 
steamer to be brought to New York or 
| Boston.’ 

‘‘What becomes of the tree, sir?” 

“Oh, when it has borne its cluster of 
fruit the poor thing withers away; the 
big stem and the great leaves die; but 
the root still lives; and all around the 
dead stem come up the young shoots, or 
baby plants, which, as I told you, are 
saved to plant again.” 

“Do people inthe hot countries eat 
many bananas, Uncle Jack?” asked Will. 

‘*Thousands of people live almost en- 
tirely on them, Will, just as people in 
some countries live on potatoes, and 
others on rice. They have bananas for 
breakfast, dinner and tea. Sometimes 
the people of South America cut the 
fruit into strips, then dry it in the sun, 
grind it and make a flour from it.” 

“Fancy having banana biscuits for 
breakfast!’’ whispered Will. 

“The young shoots,’ concluded Uncle 
Jack, “that come up from the roots of 
the dead leaves, are eaten as greens, like 
dandelions. The leaves have a watery 
juice which is used to dye white cloth. 
It makes it brown or black. The long, 
tough threads of the leaves are woven 
into a beautiful kind of cloth, called 
grass cloth.”’—Our Sunday Afternoon. 





TRUE TO HIS OLD FRIEND. 


An old man was leading a thin old 
horse across the commons in the north- 
ern part of the city, when a passer-by 
asked him where he was going. 

“Tm searching for a bit of green for 
the poor beast,’ he answered. 

“I'd send him to the bone yard or the 
glue factory,” said the other, contempt- 
uously. 

“Would you?” asked the old man ina 
trembling voice, 
friend you had in the world, 
you to earn food for. your family 
nearly twenty-five years? Ifthe children 


| that’s gone, and the children that’s livin’ 


had played with their arms around his 
neck, and their heads on him for a pillow, 
when they had no other? Sir, he’s car- 
ried us to mill and to meetin’, an’ please 


God he shall die like a Christian, an’ I'll | 
bury him with these old hands. No-! 
body’ll ever abuse old Bill, for if I go 


afore him there are those 
after him.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” 
who had accosted him, 
ence in people.” 


“Ten,” 


said the man 


The above incident from the Detroit 
Free Press, kindly sent us by our good 
friend the eminent writer, Mrs. Harriet 
reminds us very pleasantly 
of a visit to Detroit many years ago. 


largest and most 
£ 


ing Sunday evening in his church in be- 
half of God’s dumb creatures that could 


| not speak for themselves, and who were 
| greatly in need in that 
| to speak for them. 


city of some one 


While he gave us a kind reception, yet 
he decided, to use his own words, “that 


| he didn’t believe the people of that city 


were quite up to hearing about dumb 
animals on the Lord’s Day.’ 

A friend of ours informed the pastor of 
another church of the decision, and we 
| were immediately invited to occupy his 
pulpit on the Lord’s Day. That church 


| was attended by the Governor of the 


State and the editor of the Detroit Free 
Press, and the result was that on the suc- 
| ceeding Sunday we had the pleasure of 
|repeating our address in the Opera 
| House to an audience numbering nearly 
| two thousand; one of the results of 
| which was the building up of a society 
| there which has since done an important 
|} work in the protection of dumb ani- 
mals. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


HE BEAT THE TEACHER. 


One day ree ently a little Bath hopeful 
who is given to telling some ,rather in- 
credible stories, was called up to the 
desk by his teacher at school and was 
told that it was wicked for him to tell 
The teacher asked him 
who it was that heard everything he said 
and saw everything that he did? the 
little fellow replied “Mamma.” “Oh! 
said the teacher. ‘Well, it’s 
papa then.” said he. The teacher told 
him no, it wasn’t his father or mother 
but was God. 

The little fellow seemed much im- 
pressed and said, ‘‘Can he hear me now?” 
the teacher said yes. The little fellow 
looked puzzled for a moment and then 
he looked up to his teacher and made his 
lips move. He then said “Did he hear 
me then?’ the teacher said “yes” but 
was surprised a moment later when the 
little fellow cried out “No he didn’t 
either, cause I didn’t say anything.” 





A little miss of six summers recently 
saw her mother frying some potato 
chips. She asked her what they were, 
and was told that they were chips. 
When her father came home that night 
she ran to meet him, and looking up 
into his face, said: ‘Papa, did you 
know that mother is frying sticks for 
supper?” 


Mr. Editor: Iam a boy twelve years 
old. I live onafarm of one hundred 
acres. We have two horses, one colt, a 

oke of oxen, twelve cows, seventy-five] Eve 

ens and two pigs. Ihave asister. I 
had a brother, but he died about a year 


ago. O. J. LILry. 
Berwick. 





‘if he had been the best | 
and helped | 
for | 





who will look | 


“there’s a differ- | 


said the old man, as he passed | 
| on with his four-footed friend. 


We| 
called first upon the pastor of one of the | 
influential churches in | 
that city, asking the privilege of speak- | 





The Melancholy Days Have Come. 


But in the well provided house there are small ‘leks of Melancholy. 


colors in the Carpet. Graceful Draperies to soften the bleak landscape, 


Bright, warm 


and above all good Stoves to keep the house comfortable. 


CARPETS. 


The first thing to decide in get- 
ting a carpet is to fix the price 
you can afford. Then decide 
whether you want in light or 
dark colors. It is well in buying 
a carpet to get linings as well, 
for it saves wear on the carpet 
and helps keep warm. We will 
start at the bottom and quote 
you a few prices. 


For 20 Cents. 


For 20 cents a yard you can 
buy a Hemp Carpet that would 
do for back stairs or chamber. 
If you would prefer a Straw 
Matting we can show you a very 
good line. 


For 25 Cents 


You can buy a Carpet like the 
above but of a better grade. 
You can also buy an Oil Cloth | 
for your kitchen, but the Sheet 
Oil Cloth will cost you 95 cts. 
and $1.00 a square yard. 


For 50 Cents 


We will sell you a Union or a C, 
C. Carpet. These are good wear-| 
ing carpets of pretty pattern and 
are very popular as chamber and | 
living room Carpets. We havea 
great variety of these. 


For 75 Cents 


| 
We will sell a Lowell Ingrain, .| 
standard Carpet of great value. | 
Others from the same mills, om 
Monitor and Olgias cost 85 cts. 
and $1.00, | 


For $1.00. | 


We have some handsome Velvets 
and Brussels at $1.00 a yard, | 
These Carpets are always in) 
demand for parlor and dining | 
room. The finer grades cost 
$1.25 and $1.35, but we can)" 
suit you at either price. Among | 
the higher priced Carpets are 


Wiltons, 
Axministers, 
Moquettes. 








| 87, $8, $10, $12, 


DRAPERIES. 


In Draperies more than in any 


one thing the woman’s taste 
should be allowed full sway. 


Nothing adds such an air of re- 
finement and luxury to the home 
as Draperies at the doors and 
windows. A comparatively in- 
expensive Drapery will change 
the appearance of a room com- 
pletely. We have all styles and 
at all prices. 


For 75 Cents a Pair 


You can get a simple Nottingham 
Drapery. It is simple, yet even 
these can be prettily looped and 
draped. We have a much finer 
line of the same goods at $1.50, 
better still at $2.50, and very 
pretty ones at $3.50. 


For $4.50 


We can sell you a pretty pair of 
Irish Point or Swiss Draperies. 
The patterns of these are very 
tasty, and unless carefully ex- 
amined they would be taken for 
a higher priced Drapery. Prices 
on these goods run up to $5, 86, 
to $25 


meds 


Silk Draperies. 


at $12, $14 and $24 a pair. 


Portieres, 


We lave a cheap portiere for 
| #3 a pair. For $7, 88 or $9 we 
can give a very handsome effect, 
and for $12 or $15 we can give 
you imported Chenille and extra 
wide. If our branch stores 


should be out of any style that 


you desire, write to‘us direct and 
we will supply you. 


We Are Complete House 
Furnishers, 


RANGES, | 


If you are not pleased with 
your range buy a Quaker. Here 
is one of many testimonials 
which we receive: 


WISCASSET, OcT, 22, 1802, 
Mrs, Emerson is perfectly delighted 
with the “Quaker.” Many of our friends 
have been in to see it and they all 
that the Quaker is a magnificent range. 
Very truly, 
CHAS. E. 





agree | 


EMERSON, | 


Editor and Publisher of the Sheepscot | 
Echo. 


uaker Jr, at $250 
Quaker, Plan, 27.50 
New Taff, 300 


We have these ranges in all 
the various combinations, or | 
with or without reservoir, high 
or low closets, ete. 

These ranges are made for) 
either wood or coal, but in order- 
ing mention which you wish to} 
use. We are the sole agents in) 
Maine for the Quaker and we) 








guarantee them. Of all the) 
countless Ranges we have sold} 
not one but what pleases. Our | 


best advertisements are the satis- | 
fied users of our ranges. We) 
supply a liberal assortment of 
ware with our Ranges, and they 
are the cheapest in the end. 

Send for catalogues and price 
lists. 


We Deliver Your Goods at Your 





| Oil Heaters are the thing. 
|}occupy little space, give lots of 





Nearest Railroad Station. 


PARLOR STOVES. 


A thing of beauty is a 
ever, but when the thing of 
beauty lets the fire go out, sends 
smoke into the parlor and gener- 


joy for: 


ally misbehaves, you wish that 
you had not regarded beauty 
alone in picking your Parlor 


Stoves. Our Stoves give satisfac- 
| tion in use as well as appearance, 
Price from 


$3.00 to $35.00. 


‘THE BUD, 


AIRTIGHTS, 
COSY, 
FRANKFORT, 
OCTAGON. 


and dozens of other styles, both 


|coal and wood burners. 


We can sell you a very goog 


Stove 


For $I2 to $14, 


and a splendid Parlor Stove 


For $22. 


For a Chamber an Airtight is @ 
great convenience, and 


$3.00 


will buy one of the smaller sizes. 
For a small room or office our 
They 


heat and are no trouble to man- 
age. We have both Oil Stoves 
and Oil Heaters and will be 
pleased to send catalogues. 


Easy Terms if Desired. 


The Atkinson House Furnishing Company, 
HEADQUARTERS, Corner Pearl and Middle Streets, PORTLAND, ME. 


BRANCHES: Auburn, Rockland, Bangor, Norway, Bath, Biddeford, Gardiner and 


ISAAC 


C. ATKINSON, 


Ge neral 












Headache, 
Poor Bicod, 
Tired 
Feeling, 
need only 
a few 
doses of 0 
True L. F. Bitters, 









Strength, 
Health, 

back 
bring 





be 











You would not suspect it 
from the taste; there 7s cod- 
liver oil in Scott's Emulsion. 

It looks like cream; 
like cream. 
butter covered with some- 
thing else—you do not taste 
the butter. Scott’s Emulsion 
is drops of cod-liver oii cov- 
ered with glycerine. 

Cream is an easier food 
than butter, because it is in 
bits. Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil made easy; the 


it is | 
Cream is bits of 





drops are invisibly fine ; they 
do not resist digestion. 

Will you read a book on 
it? Free. 
a ed & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


Your druggst keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
ott—all everywhere do. §:. 


| 
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| 
Criginated by an Old Family Physician in 1840 | 
| 


DHRSONS 


ANODYNE 


LINIMENT = 


ene |e. 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION 
HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


Could a Remedy < 
er 
"THouy rear Me 
Have Survived for Eighty Years? 


on Sugar, Children Love It. 





i, 


| WEAK aod NERV 
BeSTRONG — Medical Review 


wise 













CH 
HORSE HEAD 


3 


HORSE BLANKETS 


are the STRONCEST made. 







CHASE’S are the standard. 
Piush will not shea. , 


Loox for name CHASE im GindiInG OR OF Tas 







Strength! Vitality! 





KNOW THYSELF, 
Or SELF-PRESERV. 
Medal 


PRIZE 
PHYSICAL DEBILITY, 
YOUTH, EXHAUSTED Vv yp gp es 
FE d DISEASES 


™, 4-~ $1 







N CUR Addrees Dr. W. Bh 
Fin Pea Peabouy Koa ier institure, No. t Ball 


The body Medical tnsttiate has many imi- 
tators, but no equal. — //era/d. 
The Science >, Life, ae Self-Preservation, is a 
treasure more valuable than gold. Read it now, 
8 —~o and learn 







Sag 


Eee berttonies Soe SEAS LY '° 
Baht 











jg 241 to 249 Bo. a Chicago, [i. 


af ) HATCHES MADE 


ad wy Roadie tne incubator. 

imen ia!s. 

F incloss 4 omni! in stamps 

new illvstrated cataiocue. 
LIABLE INCUBATOR & Lb :007 


7 dress 
« 04 QUINCE, ILte 


“Better Than Eve Ever Before.” 








/GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The next quarter bezine Nov. , A 92. Tu- 
ition and text_books Good board 

reasonable. Unsurpassed chance for a good 
professional education. For catalogue, etc 
address W.J.CORTHELL, Gorham, Me. ” 


Sk ee 


ASE’S | 





mies Meat Chopper 


2] 










Creatly Reduced 


ruuning water. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J 19 to 37 Wendell St; 


Wind Engines 


For PUMPING and POWER 
STEEL and WOOD Towers—Tilting and Stationary. / 


These Steel Aermotors are Calvanized 


after being made, are greatly impr 


Every one can afford to have a water supply with all the advantages of 
To all parties of responsibility, 
will give reasonable time in payments 


WOOD, IRON & COPPER PUMPS | 


of. every description and for every use. 

iren and Brass Pipe, Fittings, Hose, Tanks, Steam and Hot 
Water Heaters, Steam Engines, Pumps, Etc. 

ARTESIAN WELLS SUNK IN EARTH OR ROCK, 

and Material for same for sale. 

q' CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE PLANTS. 


Send for our new Catalogue, it will interest you. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


2 to 12 Hartford St., 


Waterville. 


Manager. 









»ved for the present season, and are 
. 
in Price for 1892. 


it required, we 


NA 


AERMOTOR \ 
on om |B. 24 


Write us your wants. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





For MAPLE, SORGHUM, CIDER, and FRUIT JE. 


Corrugated Pan over Firebox, doubling boiling capacity, 


| > , Y ly hand for —— Pe 

A Automatic Reguiator. Cha ‘aaeck 

| <3 | = yt of -T hampton i a a 
kettle, bung on a fence rail Cutshagues ecaficd/res ce ene 









was over the old iron ‘ 


| THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO., Hudson, Ohio, Rutland, Vt., and Montreal, Que... 





Kneeland’s On'y Creamery 


Glass pond Cans 


=! Crystal 
thet 


CREAM W 


Non-corrosive, no Leakin 


ive more and better cream and butter. 


est = a Creamery Co., 
first purchaser, 33 Concord Street, Lansing, Rich. 


ENTERPRISE 


aa TINNED, os 
| The Best in the World, 
| For Sale by the 
Hardware Trade. 
| Send er Catalogue 


and 
Steet Plate Water Tanks 7 
H OR WITHOUT ICE. 


Practicable, Durable, Simple, Perfect, Profitable. Non-rusting, 

Sediment removed by bottom skim- 

} ming. Sons or slopping of milk orcream. Glasscans I 

| A perfect ‘Baby @t 
ites”’ for small dairies. Send for catalogues te | 






















FOR CHOPPING © 
Meaty be ¢ Meat, Mince 
apple, Suet, 


_— for 

Dyspe pers. 
H ~ Head C ti tos 
Saiad, Hash, 
Chicken Croquettes, 
Cod Scrap Meat 


for 
Tri 











remen ; 








ALSAM 


“2% 
Is comycs: a ‘of pure ond wholesome ingredients, and is the most reliable 
1 the market for COUGHS. COLDS and ASTHMA Me & Mets. 
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Published every Thursday, by 


Badger Manley, 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1892. 


TERMS. 
$2.00 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.50 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


For one inch space, $2.50 for three inser- 
tions, and seventy-two cents for each subse- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 


Mr. C. S. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
scribers in West: Kennebec. 

Mr. J. W. Keioae is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Aroostook county. 


The British Board of Agriculture has 
forbidden the free importation of Cana- 
dian cattle. 





























The'good people of Boston have raised 
a protest against any effort to open the 
World’s Fair on Sundays. 





A total eclipse of the moon took place 
Friday evening, but as it was not visible 
in the United States, interest in the 
event here was not large. 


D. G. Robinson, Esq., of Hastings, 
Mich., an old friend of the Farmer, sends 
on his forty-ninth annual subscription to 
the paper. 

A complete suspension of business is 
threatened in New Orleans by the com- 
bination of the different trades unions 
to prevent the merchants of that city 
from employing non-union men. 











What a lively town Harmony must be 
to live in, to be sure. They have had 
fifteen huskings and forty paring bees 
there this fall and are to have moon- 
light avenings for another week, yet. “‘Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brothers to dwell together in Harmony.” 





Oliver Cromwell Gardner, who died 
on Monday, in New York, was born in 
1813. He was graduated from Colby 
University in 1838. While a student in 
college he served asa secretary of the 
Maine Senate, and was the correspondent 
of the Augusta Age. 


The new plush mill at Cape Elizabeth 
is now nearly completed, and its man- 
agers hope to have it running by the first 
of January. The foundation is of stone, 
and the superstructure is of brick. The 
machinery is now being set up. The 
entire plant, machinery and all, has cost 
rising $60,000. 


John Jackson, for over fifty years edi- 
tor and proprietor of the Calais Adver- 
tiser, the weekly newspaper published 
there, died Thursday morning, in the 
eightieth year of his age, his death being 
the result of an attack of grippe last 
winter. He leaves a widow, son and 
daughter. Scarcely any of his associates 
on the press of Maine were favored with 
a personal acquaintance with Mr. Jackson. 
He was 4 gentleman of most excellent 
qualities, but was ever content to remain 
at home, scarcely ever going beyond the 
boundaries of his town, satisfied to dis- 
charge well his duties in the home field. 


The Houlton Pioneer says: ‘The dirt 
is flying in Ingersoll’s field. Contractor 
Johnson had thirty or more double 
teams at work there last week, and in- 
tended to largely increase the force this 
week. Railroad building through New 
Limerick and Smyrna is progressing 
finely. We gazed on quite a strip of 
graded road near Cochran Lake, Sunday 
afternoon.”’ The Pioneer says: “It is 
reported that the contract has been let 
for the construction of the long projected 
railroad from Centreville to Woodstock, 
N. B., not from Woodstock to the 
boundary line, near Bridgewater, as some 
of our exchanges have stated.” 














The Maine Temperance Record has the 
following excellent suggestion concern- 
ing an exhibition of Maine spring water 
at the World’s Fair: 

“It is suggested that a full supply of 
Maine spring water be kept on hand for 

ublic use at the Maine building, and all 

aine departments, during the exhibi- 
tion at Chicago next year. A grand idea. 
Let it be carried out fully. We call the 
special attention of our State Commis- 
sioners to this matter and earnestly ask 
their co-operation. Let Maine at least 
wash her hands of the iniquitous scheme 
of permitting open rumselling there, by 
the practical method of furnishing free 
the healthiest and purest beverage the 
world knows. Maine has the right to 
lead in this reform and we call on the 
press of the State to second the motion.” 





After a dry spell of many weeks, 
Washington caught a light rainfall 
Wednesday night, as the alleged result 
of a series of explosions which experts 
of the agricultural department have been 
eausing across the river. But the cost 
of the experiments has been too great in 
the sacrifice of nerves and comfort to 
make the plan entirely popular with 
Washington people. Thursday morning 
there was a general expression of indig- 
nation at the disturbance, and as a result, 
there will be no further attempts at rain- 
making on the military reservation in 
and around Washington. One army 
officer who observed the experiments, 
because he could not sleep, asserts that 
the first two shocks brought down smart 
showers, which settled into a steady 
rain, but this was suddenly stopped by 
the last two explosions. 


It is truly profitable to turn aside, 
occasionally, to the old fountains of 
sacred song, and we are glad to be com- 
mended for reproducing one of the ten- 
derest of Dr. Watts’ hymns. Among 
those who have written us concerning it, 
are these kind words from one of our 
lady correspondents, Mrs. C, G. Furbish: 

“Thank you for printing the cradle 

written by Dr. Watts. Reading 
its familiar lines brought to mind the 
days of my childhood, when my mother 
sang it as she rocked my baby brothers 
to sleep. Seventy years seems a long 
sime to look forward to, but looking 
back the time appears much shorter. 
How many babes has that hymn lulled 
to sleep? I have eight children, and 
they all heard me sing it nightly until 
the last one outgrew the cradle. Watts’ 





hymn book is rarely seen now-a-days. I 
have not seen one for years, and I was 

leased to see the cradle hymn 
umns of the Farmer.” 


inthe 





PASSING ANOTHER MILESTONE. 


On the 22d of November, 1883, the 
Maine Farmer was enlarged by the 
addition of four columns, one column to 
each page, with a corresponding increase 
in length, to give good proportions to 
the paper. That form and size have 
been kept until to-day, when, on reach- 
ing the sixty-first volume, the paper has 
again been enlarged, the old folio form 
disearded, and the much more con- 
venient quarto form of eight pages 
adopted. This is done, not only to afford 
more space for reading matter, but to 
give us better facilities for arranging the 
several departments of the paper, and to 
make a sheet vastly more convenient to 
handle. It was simply impossible to en- 
large the paper again and maintain the 
old folio form. Besides, the bed-blanket 
sheet has had its day, and is quietly laid 
away, for the new and much more con- 
venient form. 

We are well satisfied that our readers 
will be pleased with the change, 
especially those who preserve the paper. 
They have now a paper of eight pages, 
seven columns ona page, so folded and 
cut that it may be separated, and two or 
more members of the household read its 
contents at the same time. More read- 
ing matter is given without an increase 
in the subscription price. Always ex- 
cellent, typographically, the paper now 
fairly shines with its new dress. It was 
never more perfect, mechanically, and 
permit us to modestly add, in the charac- 
ter and variety of its contents. The old 
heading is reduced in size, but all of its 
charming and familiar characteristics are 
preserved. The type and other material 
are from the well known establishment 
of Phelps, Dalton & Co., 150 Congress 
street, Boston. The clear and clean-cut 
face of the type must strike our readers 
with favor at the start. It is good for 
old eyes to read, as we trust it will be 
attractive to the young. The publishers 
have also put in anew folder, adapted 
to the changed form, and while the cost 


| of all these changes and improvements 


has been large, they have been gladly 
made, as they are for the benefit of our 
readers. . 

And now what have the years before 
us for the good old Farwer, its multi- 
tude of readers and patrons, its busy 
proprietors, editors and cdrrespondents? 
Much that is good, we trust. Closed are 
most of the eyes that looked with glad- 
ness upon the infant issue of sixty years 
ago. Gone to their rest and reward are 
many who have been the corner-trees of 
the farming communities, into which the 
paper has entered with blessing and 
benediction. But still many of the old 
subscribers and friends linger, and to 
them to-day, on passing another mile- 
stone, goes out our most affectionate 
greeting. May Heaven's richest bless- 
ing rest upon them, and may they live 
long after the bright and new type in 
which they read these words has been 
discarded for old metal. And to the 
young, the hope of the future, we extend 
warm salutations, as well as to those in 
mature manhood, who are bearing the 
heat and burden of the day. We trust 
the Farmer may prove a lasting blessing 
to you all, 

A leading statesman has said that he 
knew no safer way of judging the future 
actions of men than by their past record. 
If in the past we have been true to the 
constituency we have served, if we have 
furnished a safe, conseryative, and at the 
same time progressive paper for the 
farm and the home, keeping pace with 
the improvements along the way, then it 
is fair to judge that we shall continue in 
the same upward course. 

The Farmer was never better equipped 
for giving its readers a complete ‘“agri- 
cultural and family newspaper.’ It has 
men well equipped for editors of its 
several departments, and a corps of 
correspondents with active brains, open 
eyes and ready pens. So into the future 
we go, stimulated by an honest desire 
and earnest purpose to maintain the 
high position the Farmer has attained in 
the line of journalism; not relying upon 
past efforts, however good or deserving, 
but reaching forward to better attain- 
ments and better work. Let all those 
who believe in our grand motto, “Our 
Home, our Country, and our Brother 
Man,”’ join us in the enterprise. 


A MODEL KENNEBEC FARMER. 


Mr. Albert Lord of Hallowell lives on 
the old home place, formerly owned by 
his father, Mr. Stephen Lord. He has 
shown by his fruits that he is a farmer 
altogether worthy of imitation. He has 
brought to this office a very handsome 
trace of corn raised from the seed which 
his father called ““Kennebec eight-rowed.”’ 
It is beautiful golden color, and from 
two acres Mr. Lord raised 225 bushels of 
ears and half of the preduct was as good as 
the fine specimen which may now be 
found hanging inthis office. He planted 
the corn the 6th day of June, dressed 
with barnyard manure, and 800 Ibs. of 
phosphate on the two acres. The fod- 
der, beans and pumpkins from the lot 





will pay for all work of raising the corn | 2¢ 


Besides this, Mr. Lord has raised fif- 
teen bushels pop corn, 223 bushels oats, 
machine measure, 71 bushels barley, 53 
bushels buckwheat, 12 bushels beans, 
8 bushels apples, 75 bushels potatoes, 
200 bushels beets, 100 bushels of carrots, 

d cut 45 tons of hay. Last year he 
cat 75 tons. He has twenty acres of 
land plowed up for next season’s opera- 


tions. Mr. Lord is ably assisted in his 
farming operations by two sons. 





We would remind our farmers and _ or- 
chardists that all fruit intended for ex- 
hibition at the World’s Fair, should be 
forwarded this week, to A. E. Andrews, 
Gardiner, who is working in the inter- 
ests of the State Pomological Society. 
Also, all persons who have bills for fruit 
are requested to send them to Mr. An- 
drews. ‘ 





We acknowledge the receipt of a kind 
invitation from the publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, to call upon 
them in their new and elegant publish- 
ing house, Columbus avenue and Berke- 
ley St. In all its appointments and in all 
its arrangements, we understand that the 
new office is all that could be desired. It 
is a home worthy the paper. 


Saturday was the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the great firein Boston. It is 
now new Boston. 








MORE ABOUT THE CUSHNOC. 
Our recent article on the old Cushnoc 


the minds.of the old fellows who had 
warmed their shins by the hospitable 
fires of that once famous hostelry. 
“Dr.” Johnson of our city had a letter 
from a cousin in Aroostook county, who 
supposed the doctor was dead, until she 
read the Cushnoe House article in the 
Farmer. Ina nice letter she renews ac- 
quaintance with the doctor. 

Mr. Daniel Stickney, well known to 
our readers, sends us the following inter- 
esting historical reminiscences connected 
with the old tavern: 

“Permit me to state what I recollect 
about the house. In those days I was 
a resident of Augusta, and a carpenter 
by occupation. In 1829 I and Isaac 
Thomas of Farmington were employed 
by Col. Thomas Nickerson, who was the 
landlord of that house, and was said to 
be the owner, to build an addition to the 
house. The house, as it was then, was 
67 feet and 8 inches long on State street, 
and I think 28 feet wide on Winthrop 
street, with an ell, on the north, and ex- 
tending back from the main building 
some 12 feet, in which was the kitchen. 
The annex which we built was 15 feet 
wide, and the whole length of the build- 
ing covered three stories high, built 
above the ell, and which didn’t disturb 
the kitchen. For the lower story of the 
addition was finished a dining-room, 18 
feet wide. The two upper stories of the 
addition were furnished as_ sleeping 
rooms, 

The same season (1829) the new court 
house was built, and the corner-stone of 
the State House was laid by Gov. Lin- 
coln, on the fourth day of July. The 
day that the corner-stone of the State 
House was laid there was an oration at 
the Congregational church. The elder 
Pitt Dillingham died two or three days 
before at Belgrade, and his remains were 
then lying at his residence opposite the 
Cushnoc House. I remember distinctly 
that when the procession from the church 
to the State House grounds passed Mr. 
Dillingham’s residence the band ceased 
to play, and passed in silerte with flags 
furled. . 

I removed from Augusta near the close 
of the year 1831, and Col. Nickerson was 
landlord of the Cushnoc then, and had 
been for at least five years that I re- 
mained there. In 1835 I was in Augusta, 
and Mr. Joseph P. Dillingham was then 
landlord of the Cushnoc. Mr. Thomas 
and myself finished the dining-room 
just before the session of the October 
term of the court. 

My recollection is that Gov. Lincoln 
died at Gov. Cony’s residence, on the 
east side of the river. I remember also 
that on the day of Gov. Lincoln’s funeral, 
dinner was provided by landlord Nicker- 
son for the military escort, and was 
served in the new court house then build- 
ing. 

I might revive other recollections which, 
however, had better be forgotten. One, 
perhaps, I will name, as it will be soon 
forgotten. In January, 1831, the legisla- 
ture first met in Augusta.’ Shortly after 
the commencement of the session, a no- 
tice was circulated that there would be a 
gathering at the Congregationalist 
church, to organize a State Temperance 
Society. About seven o’clock in the 
evening I came down Winthrop street, 
and was turning round the corner of the 
Cushnoe House. There was a group of 
men standing at the door, when one 
spoke up, saying, ‘Stickney, where you 
going?” ‘Down to the church,’ I replied. 
‘Look here,’ said he, ‘I will show you the 
way to hell. This house is full of mem- 
bers of the legislature, and they are just 
having their evening smoke. Goin and 
see them.’ Opening the door, tobacco 
smoke rolled out in mighty volumes.” 

Mr. Charles F. Moore, son of the late 
Lewis D. Moore, Esq., now stationed in 
Canada, writes us that our article had a 
peculiar interest to him, as he was born 
in the old house. He will give us some 
of his recollections in next week's 
Farmer. : 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The national election on Tuesday re- 
sulted in the election of Grover Cleve- 
land, President of the United States, and 
probably the carrying of both houses of 
Congress by the democrats. 

The returns were quite slow in coming 
in, on account of the Australian system 
of voting, and while from some of the 
States the figures are meagre, we think 
enough has been received to warrant us 
in the above statement. 


Maine—The plurality in this State for Harri- 
son will amount to some 15,000. 
New York—Democrats carry the State by a 
presalit of 30,000. The democrats go up to 
ricm Bridge with about 110,000 majority, 
which is unprecedented in the history of the 


party. 

Nebraska—Both the Republicans and Peo- 
ple’s Party claim the State. : 

Massachusetts is carried for Harrison by a 
majority of some 20,000, while Russell, demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, is reélec’ by 
about 2800 plurality over Haile. 

Kansas—It will take an official count to de- 
cide whether the State is carried by the re- 
publicans or the a oy ’s Party. 

Iowa—Republican a 000. 

a Teagee publican by a small 
majority. 

Eaode Island—Harrison’s plurality some 


Ohio—The democrats claim a plurality of 
800, and the republicansa plurality of 116. It 
=e the official count to determine the 
matter. 
Connecticut—Democratic by about 4000. 
Michigan—Five democratic electors and 9 
repam icans. e 
_ Iilinois and Indiana—A despatch received 
in this city, yesterday afternoon, states that 
the democrats claim both States by some 
5000 a each. 
Delaware—Garried by the republicans. 
Vermont—Republican, as usual. 
California—Claimed by both parties. 
Wyoming—For Harrison. 
Colorado and Nevada are both for Weaver. 
Minnesota and Michigan are claimed by the 
"eH Vireinia—Cleveland b Il maj 
. Virginia—Cleveland by asmall majority. 
The Southern States are practically solid 
for the democratic ticket. 
New Jersey—Cleveland’s plurality 11,821. 
Wisconsin—Returns received give a demo- 
cratic ss of 1,981, 
__ So. 
ity. 





kota—Harrison by about 5000 plural- 


1 Oregon—Harrison electors chosen by 3000 
No. Dakota—Harrison has carried by 2000 
majority. 
Next week we shall give a full and cor- 
rect account of the result in all the 
States. 2 


The collections of internal revenue for 
the Portsmouth, N. H., district, which 
comprises New Hampshire, Maine and 
Vermont, for October, amounted to $43,- 
821.95. This is nearly $1,600 in excess 
of last year’s collection during the same 
time. 

The Honolulu Bulletin, that charged 
Minister John L. Stevens with being de- 
relict in his official duty, has apologized 
for its attacks. They found in Mr. Stev- 














ens a gentleman not to be trifled with. 


House revived many tender memories in 


THE MAINE FARMER IN OTHER DAYS. 


While the Farmer is sparkling in its 
new form and new dress, captivating the 
attention at once, let us glance for a mo- 
ment at the paper as it was. Several 
numbers have been handed us by an old 
subscriber of the issue of 1839, and al- 
though Wwe have complete files at the of- 
fice, our. attention is called by these 
numbers which have been stitched to- 
gether carefully, to the small size of the 
paper at that time, containing as it did 
only three short columns on a page, but 
these of pretty good width. The paper 
had eight pages, as it now has in its new 
form. 

As with the most of papers in those 
days, but very little attention was given 
to local or State affairs, agricultural and 
general subjects absorbing almost the 
entire space. One department of a solid 
column is given entirely to the subject 
of dying. We do not refer to the mort- 
uary record. The paper is published at 
Winthrop, and Dr. Holmes, the editor, 
writes with all the vigor of manhood. 

The Kennebec County Agricultural So- 
ciety offers a premium of $20 to the per- 
son who should invent a machine for 
hulling oats and barley. A large crop of 
flax was raised by Thomas Herrick, Esq., 
of Harmony. A railroad to the Aroos- 
togk is earnestly urged, even in those 
early days, and isan editorial on the 
subject, Dr. Holmes vigorously says: 
“We think well of sucha project; be- 
cause it is feasible, and because it will be 
of immense benefit to the ‘State, inas- 
much as it will connect a remote ex- 
treme of the State with the central por- 
tion, moving it to all practical intents 
and purposes to within a short distance 
of the seaboard itself. As matters now 
stand, the staple products of that section 
of the State, viz., the various kinds of 
lumber, must inevitably go to market, if 
they go to market at all, through the terri- 
tory of a foreign power. This cireum- 
stance alone, is a reason why something 
shouid be done to unite more intimately 
this hitherto isolated border of our coun- 
try with the Maine portions of the State, 
and open a channel through which pro- 
duce, and the articles of merchandise 
and of expensive transportation may be 
conveyed to and from it upon our own 
rightful soil, and within our own juris- 
diction.” If these suggestions had been 
carried out, the people of Maine would 
not have paid tribute all these years to a 
foreign power. While on the matter of 
transportation, the old paper says: 
“There is a project on foot in Adgusta to 
establish a Free Ferry across the river 
near Kennebec Bridge. It will probably 
succeed. The cost is to be borne by 
subscription.” 

Oakes Howard of Winthrop, whose 
contributions we have had in the Farmer 
within a year, was then a regular con- 
tributor, being at all times interested in 
the pursuit of agriculture. 

One of the evidences of the progress 
of agriculture is the premium lists then 
offered by agricultural societies com- 
pared with the present. That of the 
Penobscot Agricultural Society’ is pub- 
lished, and the entire premiums offered 
is no more than is now offered ina single 
department. 

The Farmer's advertising columns 
were watched with care then as now, and 
we find no advertisements of a danger- 
ous or harmful character—no announce- 
ments of New England rum for sale, or 
creatures in the form of men advertising 
their wives as having left ‘‘their bed and 
board.” The publishers agree to take 
“any kind of produce, not liable to be 
injured by frosts,” in payment for their 
paper. In these times, when cash is de- 
manded for labor and material, how long 
could a newspaper run on those terms? 
Peleg Benson, Jr., of Winthrop offers for 
sale cast iron ploughs; the Winthrop 
high school is open ‘for both sexes;” 
“Owen Dealy, tailor,” hangs out his sign; 
James H. Merrrill, Winthrop, does ‘“‘wool 
carding and cloth dressing; Alden 
Sampson atthe Hallowell cross roads, 
has the stallion ‘“‘Winthrop Messenger,” 
ahorse that left his impress upon the 
horses of the entire State; and Eben 
Fuller of Augusta, had ‘“‘just received a 
great variety of fresh garden seeds.” 

The price of the paper was two dollars 
per year, the same as is asked now. But 
in the size, the amount and character of 
matter, there is a great gulf between the 
two. With all due respect for the old, 
people of the present day would hardly 
tolerate it at the price named, nor would 
it fill the place of a home paper for these 
times. 





Bangs’ Mill in Flames. 

The fine sash, blind and window fac- 
tory of the Bangs Brothers, on the east 
side of the river, this city, was badly 
damaged by fire, together with its splen- 
did machinery, on Tuesday evening, be- 
tween six and seven o'clock. How the 
fire caught is a mystery. The office and 
mill were badly gutted before the fire 
was put out. The large chimney and 
boiler and boiler house seem to be intact. 
The main part of the mill was cut into, 
while the iron roof of the building pre- 
vented the flames from bursting through 
for some time. The building was com- 
pletely filled with dry lumber in the 
process of manufacture. In the attic of 
the main part was stored a large quan- 
tity of window frames undergoing the 
process of drying. The plant was 
valued at $20,000; the insurance is $16,- 
000. There was in the mill, undergoing 
process of manufacture, from $8,000 te 
$10,000 worth of stock. The Bangs 
Bros. lose, above their insurance, some 
$10,000. 

The Bangs Brothers, in their business 
enterprises*in several towns, have re- 
peatedly suffered loss by fire, but the 
present one is a severe blow, not only to 
them, but to the business interests of 
Augusta. The firm was rushed with 
orders. They had alarge stock on hand. 
Between 40 and 50 men are thrown out 
of employment just as winter sets in. 
It is a most unfavorable season of the 
year to begin building operations, but 
we are glad to learn from the proprietors 
that immediately on the adjustment of 
a eras they will proceed to re- 

uild, 


Jordan Snow, the Brunswick tailor, 
sold a suit of clothes last week toa Bruns- 
wick drummer, for which hé received 
in payment a can of coppers weighing 21 
pounds and con 3,000 pennies. 
The amount was the accumulation of 
years. 

The Rodolf Medicine Company has 
been organized at Belfast, for the pur- 
pose of compounding and selling medi- 
cines. 














THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Proclamation by the President. 


The gifts of Gol to our people during the 
past year have been soabundant and sospecial 
that the spirit of deyout thanksgiving awaits 
not a call, but only the appointment of a day 
when it may have a common expression. 

He has stayed the pestilence at our door; 
He has given us more love for the free civi 
institutions in the creation of which His direct- 
ing providence was so conspicuous; He has 
awakened a deeper reverence for law; He has 
widened our philanthropy by a call to succor 
the distress in other lands; He has blessed 
our schools, and is bringing forward a patri- 
otic and God-fearing generation to execute 
His great and benevolent designs in our 
country; He has given us great increase in 
material wealth, and a wide diffusion of con- 
tentment and comfort_in the homes of our 
people ; He has given His grace to the sorrow- 


ing. 

Wherefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President 
of the United States, do call upon all of our 
people to observe, as we have been wont, 

1ursday, the 24th day of November, as a 
day of thankagiving to God for His mereies. 
and of supplication for His continued care and 
grace. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand, and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this fourth 
day of November, 1892, and of the in- 
dependence of the United States the 
117th. | BENJAMIN HARRISON. 

By the President, ; 

Joun W. Foster, Sec’y of State. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
By the Governor—A Proclamation. 


Among the cherished observances that 
have come down to us from our fathers is that 


of the day set aside, in the late autumn, after | 


the fruits of the field have been gathered into 
our store houses, for special rejoicing, and for 
acknowledgment to God of our gratitude for 
His infinite goodnessand mercy. The present 
year, the four hundredth anniversary of 
America’s discovery, has been one generously 
favored by His bounties. Abundant harvests 
have rewarded the labors of the husbandman, 
and peace and prosperity prevail throughout 
the State and the nation. I, therefore, with 
the advice of the Executive Council, desig- 
nate and set apart 
Thursday, the 24th day of November, inst., 
as a day of Thanksgiving and Praise @m 
to God for His tender care and manifold bless- 
ings. ‘ 

Bpon that day let us refrain from secular 
pursuits, and in the sanctity of our homes and 
in places of public worship, return to Him 
out of full hearts, humble acknowledgments 
of our deep indebtedness for the mercies of 
His providence. : 

Given at the Council Chamber at Augusta, 
this fifth day of November, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-two, and of the Indepen- 
dence of the United States of America, 
the one hundred and seventeenth. 

By the Governor, 

Epwin C. BURLEIGH. 
NICHOLAS FESSENDEN, Secretary of State. 
Charles H. Plummer. 

This gentleman, whose death at East 
Saginaw, Mich., we announced last 
week, was one of the Kennebec boys 
who have made their mark in the world. 
Born in the little village of Weeks’ Mills, 
July 10, 1840, his early life was spent 
upon the farm. Witha determined reso- 
lution, he decided to cut loose, ‘and 
tackle the wide world,’ as he was 
pleased to term it, and see what life had 
to unfold to him. By working in the 
woods and in the saw mills, he became 
acquainted with pioneer life. On the 
bursting out of the rebellion, in 1861, 
the fires of patriotism controlled all 
other desires of his life, and with the 
first call for troops he enlisted. His 
regiment, the Second Maine Infantry, 
was the first to leave the State, and did 
excellent service at Bull Run. He was 
taken prisoner on the field. After the 
expiration of his term of service with 
this regiment, he re-enlisted, and was in 
all the engagements of the Army of the 
Potomac, the bravest of the brave. 

From the army he went to Minnesota, 
where he engaged in lumbering; and 
from thence to Michigan, where he be- 
came one of the most enterprising lum- 
bermen of the Saginaw Valley, and 
where he was able to figure up $250,000 
worth of property as being the product 
of his energies. 

But death struck him down in the 
midst of his work, and during the years 
of mature manhood. The remains were 
brought home and interred in the old 
family lot at Weeks’ Mills cemetery, the 
funeral being held on Sunday. 


Institutes. 

Secretary MeKeen of the State Board 
of Agriculture returned Tuesday even- 
ing from holding an institute at Windsor 
Grange Hall. The subjects discussed were 
orcharding and dairying. Mr. Chas. 8. 
Pope, President of the State Pomologi- 
eal Society, spoke on the subject of 
“Orcharding”’ and Mr. R. W. Ellis of 
Embden spoke on “Dairying.” Secretary 
McKeen spoke on “The Corn Crop, Its 
Values and Limits.” The attendance 
was good and much interest was mani- 
fested in the meeting. Mr. McKeen 
said he was much surprised to see the 
interest manifested there in the subject 
of orcharding. Mr. Pope was frequent- 
ly interrupted in course of his address, 
and the subject was continued into the 
afternoon. The manager of the East 
Pittson Creamery was present and spoke 
for some little time on the manner in 
which he was managing his creamery 
and his methods of testing his cream. 
Many of the farmers of Windsor are fur- 
nishing cream for this creamery and 
seem to be well satisfied with the results 
obtained. They are getting on the aver- 
age for the year 20 cents for the cream 
required to make a pound of butter. Mr. 
McKeen expects a meeting of unusual 
interest, the institute at Auburn, Friday, 
Nov. 11, when Prof. Hamlin of the State 
College will speak on the subject of 
“Country Roads*’ and Prof. Stetson, 
Superintendent of the Auburn schools, 
will speak on the subject of “Agricult- 
ure in the schools.” A class from the 
Aurbuim schools will be present and il- 
lustrate the methods in vogue there. 


Condensed milk is booming under 
favorable circumstances. On account of 
the great demand for its products, the 
Aroostook Condensed Milk Company is 
hurrying work upon its new factory at 
Winthrop, in order to get the establish- 
ment in running order by January 1, if 
possible. The new factory will employ 
about 100 hands, and have double the 
capacity of the Newport establishment, 
or about 60,000 pounds a day. It is ex- 
pected that at first the output will be 
from 18,000 to 20,000 pounds daily, to be 
increased as the milk can be obtained. 


Some idea of the growth of Houlton 
may be obtained from the fact that where 
the rifle club had a shooting range four 
years ago, in Tenney’s pasture, there are 
now two streets, with water service and 
more than twenty houses, some of them 
costing several thousand dollars each. 


Mr. L. S. Kimball, a prominent produce 
merchant of Boston, and who had oper- 
ated very extensively in Aroostook 
county for the last fifteen years, died re- 
cently. He was one of the best known 
men in the business. 


An order has been issued from the pas- 
senger office of the M. C. R. R. making 
2500 mile books which have formerly 
been sold at two cents per mile, but good 
for purchaser only, now good for bearer. 


Arizona has produced $3,000,000 in 
gold, $2,200,000 in silver and $4,500,000 
in copper during the year. 
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CITY NEWS. 


—Capital Hose Company realized 
$57.50 from their recent ball. 
—Hon. P. 0. Vickery, with his hunt- 
ing party inthe Katahdin Iron Works 
region the other day, shot four deer. 
—The horse of Mr. Joseph Howard of 
Sidney, the dealer in pork, ete., dropped 
dead on Water street, Monday. 
—Horace Waters, the yeteran piano 
manufacturer, of New York, well known 
in Augusta, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday, last week. 
—The number of pieces of mail matter 
handled at the Augusta post office dur- 
ing the month of October was 4,790,840, 
and the number of sacks 12,107. 
—Mrs. Burleigh, wife of the Governor, 
has been very successful in obtaining 
subscriptions in the city for Maine’s 
building at the World’s Fair. 
—All members of the legislature, and 
those coming here for business the ap- 
proaching winter, will be glad to know 
that the electric railroad is to be kept 
open every day. 
-There is great complaint at the rise 
inthe price of lighting by electricity. 
But the managers of the company say 
they must do it in order to save them- 
selves from loss. 
—Rev. 8. G. Sargent raised this year 
over half a bushel of peaches on one 
tree—a tree that he had repeatedly cut 
down, but it persisted in growing. The 
peaches were excéllent for preserving. 

—The new Macadamized portion of 
Grove street has become so popular, that 
everybody is praying the city fathers to 
extend the system. State street will, un- 
doubtedly, be tackled next. 

—The full Board of Trustees of the In- 
sane Hospital are in session at the Insti- 
tution. They are talking over plans for 
next year, and arranging matters for the 
forthcoming annual report. 

—It is rumored that another boat will 
be put on the route between this city and 
Bath next summer, also that in the early 
part of the season this new boat will run 
from Augusta to the Islands till the Isl- 
ander goes on the route. 

—Mrs. E. C. Burleigh has received no- 
tice from Mrs. Palmer, President of the 
World’s Fair managers at Chicago, of 
her appointment as a member of the com- 
mittee on assignment of space of the 
woman’s building. 

—‘‘Bert’”’ Yeaton, the well known 
horseman and driver, has hired the Au- 
gusta House stables and will take the 
horses he now has at. the park to this 
stable for the winter, and will add teams 
for livery service. 

—Mr. Josiah S. Hobbs, formerly State 
Librarian, who removed to Litchfield a 
little more than a year ago, is to return 
immediately to Augusta, and will occupy 
his house on Melville street, just vacated 
by Mr. Boardman. Mr. Hobbs continues 
in feeble health. 

—The Edwards Manufacturing Com- 
pany seem determined to prevent the 
possibility of a conflagration in their val- 
uable property. Every square foot of 
room in the mills is supplied with facili- 
ties for instantly quenching a fire should 
one be started. 

—We have missed our neighbor, Mr. 
S. A. Russell, the jeweler, whose shop 
has for years been just across the way, op- 
posite our sanctum window; but we now 
find him in new and enlarged quarters 
in Darby Block, where he is attengling to 
the wants of his many friends who want 
anything in the watch, clock, and jewel- 
ry line. 

—The Winthrop Street Male Quartette 
are making many engagements for con- 
certs and entertainments to be given by 
them the ensuing autumn and winter. 
Wherever the sweet and well trained 
voices of this fine musical organization 
are heard, there is a demand for further 
performance. It is undoubtedly the 
finest quartette in the State. 

—On Saturday, Mr. Fred H. Owen of 
Bangor sent his father in this city, a fine 
deer, which weighed before being 
skinned and dressed about two*hundred 
pounds, While hanging at the grocery 
store of Messrs. Wood & Harvey, on 
State street, it attracted great attention. 
The fine animal was cut up by Mr. Brad- 
ford C. Harvey of the firm, an expert in 
the business, and “specimen numbers” 
sent to quite a number of Mr. Owen's 
friends. 

—One could hardly realize that an 
election was progressing, on Tuesday, 
everything was so quiet. No effort was 
made by either party to get outa full 
vote. Following was the result of 


wards 
Ward Rep. Dem. Pro Peop. U. L. 
324 215 Y 10 7) 
2 154 106 6 ri 
3 165 172 5 9 0 
4 77 54 3 oO 0 
5 149 107 1 5 1 
6 134 78 3 4 3 
7 67 o4 oO 0 0 
Total. 1070 826 4 


34 
—While passing through Mt. Pleasant 
cemetery, Sunday afternoon, we noticed 
a modest headstone that has an_histori- 
cal interest. It bore this inscription: 


SERGT. 
ALBERT N. WELLIAMS. 
Fell at the Battle of Gettyoburg, Pa., July 3, 

De 
Aged 25 years. 

Devoted to his country, 
Faithful in life, 

Happy in death. 
Albert Williams’ body was the first to 
be brought home to Augusta from the 
battle field of the Civil War. The funer- 
al was held in the Methodist church, 
which was packed to the doors, with a 
sorrowful and tearful audience, and hun- 
dreds turned away unable to gain admis- 
sion, A patriotic funeral discourse was 
preached by Rev. Charles Munger, (the 
pastor of the church) who is still living. 
Albert was the son of Joseph W. Wil- 
liams, then a blacksmith, but who after- 
wards became a Methodist preacher. 





In the Supreme Judicial Court, in ses- 
sion in this city, the case of Frank Con- 
way vs. The Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Paper Co. of Gardiner, was tried. The 
suit is for the alleged negligence of de- 
fendants in piling of certain lumber 
through which the plaintiff broke his leg 
just above the ankle. Verdict for the 
defendant. John M. Mowers vs. Mrs. 
Francis Brann. This is an action of as- 
sumpsit on account annexed to writ to 
recover $45, a balance ona grocery ac- 
count, alleged to have been contracted 
by the defendant in Vassalboro. Ver- 
dict for defendant. 





It looks as though the days oi the 
“Hello” Girl were numbered. The 
Strowger automatic telephone system is 
now in successful operations at Laporte, 
Ind. It does away with the ‘Hello”’ 
Girl, switehing being operated and per- 
formed automatically. Laporte is the 
first city in which the system has been 
introduced, and it seems to work like a 
oharm. 





The November meteors may be looked 
for from November 12th to 15th, 





KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs. 


—J. Gray & Son, Gardiner i 
3 will sh 
their mill Sone some time in December 

—The Superior Court o ' 

e pened yester- 
day, (W ednesday) at Waterville, * m 
—The apple packers are busy j j 
“he a f S% usy in China 
and vicinity. $2 per barrel is paid for No 
1 apples. en 
—Charlie Keene of Randol 
> ph, caugh 
his thumb in a door, and had it haloes oa? 
at the first joint. 

—J. M. Taylor of Winslow : i 

. Tay and his sis- 
ter left W ednesday morning, for Ontario 
Cal. They will stop for a while in Ohio. 

—The new opera house at the Nation- 
al Home, Togus, will probably be dedi- 
cated Christmas eve. It will be the fin- 
est in the state with a stage capacity as 
large as that of the Boston Theatre. 

—One Section of the boiler exploded at 
Harvey Scribner's machine shop in Gardi- 
ner, Thursday, No one was hurt but it 
will take $200 or more to repair the dam- 
age. 

—Rev. L. H. Hallock is certainly to 
leave Waterville, having accepted the cal 
from the Congregational eburch at Taco- 
ma, Washington. The people of Water- 
ville deeply regret this action. 

—Work has commenced on the new 
Marble and Granite shops, corner of Me- 
chanic and Brunswick streets, Gardiner 





Works. 


120 bushels of sound corn on one meas- 
ured acre of land. Another good piece 
of corn was raised by M. E. Williams of 
Readtield. The yield was 142 bushels of 
sound corn from 114 acres of grownd. 

—Rufus Hodgdon was struck by a train 
as he was crossing a railroad track at 
Waterville, Thursday, and his wagon 
was smashed, but Mr. Hodgdon escaped 
with a broken shoulder and a gash on 
his head. 

—Mr. L. C. Jones of Hallowell, who 
met with a mishap recently, breaking 
the right arm above the wrist, is as com- 
fortable as such an accident would war- 
rent. He fell backwards from a load of 
hay, or iuade a misstep, resulting in this 
serious accident. 

—Rev. Mr. Booker of East Vassalboro 
is holding a series of meetings on Ward 
hill, China. A good interest in these meet- 
ings is manifest,and a goodly number have 
started ona higher and better life. At 
the meetings held nearly all present take 
a part, 

—Mr. Eugene Haines, son of Major 
W. S. Haines of Hallowell, employed as 
superintendent of a large grain elevator 
in Blanchard, N. D., in some unaccoun- 
table way was caught in the elevator 
Friday last, and killed. He was well 
known in Hallowell, this being his home 
until he was about 30 years of age. 

—The shops, machinery and all the 
property belonging to the Dustin & Hub- 
bard Manufacturing Company, Oakland, 
including grist mill and stock on hand, 
will be offered for sale at auction on Fri- 
day, Nov. 11. The original cost of the 
property was $100,000, and was lately 
valued by three appraisers at $50,000. 
—Special meetings are being held in 
the Methodist churches in Gardiner and 
Randolph, and are meeting with good 
success. Rev. L. H. Merrill of Boston is 
assisting Rev. Mr. Hills in Randolph in 
his revival services. Mr. Merrill is a 
forcible speaker. Special speakers are 
announced for this evening. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Herbert L. Bell, who 
reside with Mr. Bell’s mother in Far- 
mingdale, came near being asphyxiated, 
Sunday night. The stove pipe fell off 
some time during the night and the coal 
gas completely filled the house. Mrs. 
Bell awoke in the morning and noticing 
the unusual oder had just time to arouse 
her mother, who slept upstairs, before 
she became overpowered by the gas and 
fell unconscious. She will recover. 
—Charles Thomas of Winslow had 
quite a novel experience on Wednesday 
morning. He was fording the river with 
a pair of horses, and when deep water 
was reached one of them concluded not 
to go, and laid down. Thomas had to 
plunge into the cold water and unhar- 
ness the horse and get him on shore. 
He lost a blanket and a chain, but was 
fortunate to get out ofa bad predicament 
at so slight a cost. 

—News has been received in Winthrop 
of the sudden death in New York city of 
H. Leadbetter, a native of Leeds, a 
brother of N. C. Leadbetter, a well 
known Wayne horseman, and the late 
Nelson Leadbetter, a prominent New 
York business man. The deceased was 
a cousin of General O. O. and the late 
Rev. R. B. Howard. For years he was 
connected with New York street railways 
and other public enterprises. 

—The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Kennebec Central Railroad was 
held Monday at the company’s office in 
Gardiner. H. 8. Webster was elected 
clerk and P. H. Winslow treasurer. The 
by-laws were so amended as to provide 
for the holding of the annual meeting 
hereafter on the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, and also fixing the number of direc- 
tors at five insteadof nine. The follow- 
ing board of directors was then elected: 
Weston Lewis, J. 8. Maxey, A. C, Stil- 
hen, H. W. Jewett, J. B. Dingley. The 
yard organized by the election of Wes- 
ton Lewis as president. A. C. Stilphen, 
Esq., was chosen as general counsel for 
the road. A six per cent. dividend was 
declared. The road has been a paying 
institution from the start. 


—Hon. Thomas Eldred, one of the most 
prominent citizens of Belgrade, died 
Tuesday morning. Mr. Eldred came to 
that town from Pittston about 60 years 
ago, and at once took a prominent posi- 
tion in the affairs of the town, being 
often chosen as one of the selectmen and 
to other prominent positions. In 1840 
he was elected a member of the Legisla- 
ture, and it is said that but two or three 
that served with him are now alive. He 
was again elected to the Legislature in 
1863. In 1847 he has elected as one of 
the county commissioners, serving with 
Moses 8S. Bliss and Moses Taber. In 
1853 he was appointed by Gov. Crosby 
on the board of county commissioners to 
fill a vacancy. Mr. Eldred was an up- 
right and honest man of good business 
qualification, and was greatly respected. 
He was 82 years of age. He leaves one 
child, the wife of H. W. Knowles, station 
agent at Crowley's Junction. 





“Best in the World.” 
I have butchered over fifty years and 
have tried to beat the world on oxen, 
now I have done it; this ox weighed 
twenty hundred and fifty pounds, live 
weight, and dressed over fourteen huu- 
dred pounds. I owned them oxen last 
spring and sold them to B. E. Swett, and 
this ox was as good as Lever owned for 
beef then; and Mr. Swett took them on 
Bustin Island and fed them best of every- 
thing since, and took pride in it as usual 
and agood many came to see them. 
Now Mr. Frazier, of Brunswick sent to 
Chicago after the best side of beef that 
could be found there, for Topsham Fair. 
and he brought it over to the Fair and 
he had a piece in the show case and I 
called a good many men to see it, but it 
was not within four gun shots of it. 
Now Frazier had one side of this ox and 
he said it was the best beef he ever saw 
and I want everybody toseeit. And Mr. 
F. C. Webb & Co., had the other side, 
and he said it was the best he ever had; 
now if I had it out to the World’s Fair 
for a show, I could bring home money 
enough, then I could set up a bank for 
myself alone.—John Crowley in Bruns- 
wick Telegraph. 





by the Gardiner Marble and Granite . 


—A. J. Townsend of Readfield raised 
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dtems of Maine Devs. 








~ gs. Orme has been appointed postmaster 
‘outhport, vice Isabel Beal. 

mr. J. C. Tripp, superintendent of the 
prownville Slate Company, has resigned. 

Portland fishermen have been doing 
well of late. Last month one firm paid 
over $30,000 for fish received by them. 

Hon. William W. Thomas of Portland, 
the oldest merchant there, has just cele- 
brated his eighty-ninth birthday. 

Mrs. Hannah Day, grandmother of T. 
nr. Cartland of Lewiston, was 100 years 
old Wednesday. 

\ new post office has been established 
at Highlandville, Deer Isle, making eight 
in town. 

Mr. Urban Jordan of Moose Hill, Ells- 
worth, has recently killed four bears. 
He is a mighty hunter. 

Maine cities have subscribed nearly 
the amount needed for the World’s Fair 


Building. 


at Sou 


wel 
at Waldoboro last week, left bequests to 
the Baptist Missionary societies and $800 
to the Baptist church at Biddeford. 

II. W. Wheeler, so long ticket agent 
for the Maine Central Railroad in Bruns- 
wiek, is in California, for the benefit of 
his health, which seems to be improving. 

Mrs. Edward Ricker, of Biddeford, 
took rat poison Wednesday, and died in 
Despondency is alleged to 


hours. 


four - a 
be the cause of the suicide, 

L. Monson & Son, general traders, 
Houlton, are reported failed. Dennis 
Tobin, undertaker, Portland, is offering 
his « reditors 15 per cent. 


The chair factory at Harrison now 


vives employment to about 20 men; eight | 
t | employment in the foundry and | 
| pulp mill in Madison, got his right hand 


men fine 
machine shop. 

Hon. Charles Rogers of North Wind- 
ham, who for a long time has been suf- 
fering with a disease that seemed to baf- 
fle the skill of the best medical talent, 
died Sunday. 

Mr. John T. Rogers an old citizen of 
Portland, died at North Chesterville, Vt., 
Sunday, aged 76 years. He was former- 
ly in the flour business in Portland, and 
afterwards, in the coal business. 

That portion of the town of Bucks- 
port where the new mills are being 
erected has been named Thomasville in 
honor of the man who built the first 
dwelling house south of the county road. 

Patrick Sweeney of Rockland was 
found dead in his bed Saturday morning. 
Before retiring Friday night he com- 
plained of a feeling of pain in the re- 
gion of the heart. 

The fish hatching establishment at 
Caribou is completed. It has been thor- 
oughly constructed and over 100,000 land- 
locked salmon eggs can be hatched out 
at one time. 

Daniel McKay, aged one hundred 
years last July, died recently at the home 
of Frank Leonards of Three Brook, N. B. 
Mr. McKay was anative of Maine, but 
for years has lived on Tobique. 

Teams and crews for the logging camps 
on Dead River leave Kingfield every day. 
The cut of logs this winter will be about 
double the usual amount. The estimate 
now, if the season is favorable, is 48,000,- 
000. 

There are 450 electric lights in Caribou. 
The capacity of the dynamo is 500 lights 
and they will all be taken within one 


month. A new dynamo will have to be 
added to the electric light plant next 
season, 


The sauer kraut is being put down in 
Walboboro, and soon the porkers will be 
killed. Nearly every family will have 
these two articles of diet, and during the 
long winter many a good, palatable meal 
will be enjoyed. 

William T. Pearson, one of Bangor’s 
best known citizens, died Saturday night 
from Bright's disease, aged 72. He was 
a leading lumberman, having a large saw 
mill at West Great Works and owning 
extensive tracts of timber lands along 
the Penobseot head waters. 

Clark & Milliken of Richmond started 
their teams for the woods, Thursday 
night, by rail to Long Pond, near the 
Canadian border, where they are to cut 
about 1,000,000 feet of spruce. They 
will have other camps near Jackman and 
will cut about 5,000,000 feet. 

Friday morning, A. M. Holbrook, who 
lives at Foster’s Point, Bath, saw a deer 
swimming toward Williams Island. He 
went to the house, got his gun and shot 
him, The deer weighed 200 pounds. 
Either the same deer or another was seen 
Friday morning about a mile from Bath. 

Abijah Vinal, one of the old and well 
known shipbuilders, died on Thursday, 
aged 76 years. He was an owner in 
several vessels from time to time, furnish- 
ing the timber and taking a share in the 
vessels. He was estimated to be worth 
from $75,000 to $100,000, 

A bust of the late Dr. Isaae Lincoln of 
Brunswick, who was for over sixty years 
amember of the Board of Overseers of 
Bowdoin College, was recently presented 
tothe college library by his grandson, 
C. 8. F. Lincoln, who was graduated in 
the class of °91. 

Critchett, Sibley & Co., of Belfast, re- 
port that never in the history of their 
factory has there been such a deluge of 
orders as they have received this season, 
and are still receiving. They have in- 
creased the product of their factory fifty 
per cent. over last year, and yet are un- 
able to meet the demand for their shoes. 

_ Burglars broke into the Portland and 
Rochester railroad station at that place, 
Sunday night, and secured about $35 in 
money, which had been left in the money 
draw. They pried open the windows 
With a jimmy and entered that way. An 
attempt appears to have been made to 
force the safe. 
_ Patents have been granted to Amos G. 
Fitz, Auburn, lathe for roughing lasts; 
Abraham G, Haley, Gardiner; composi- 
“ion of matter for journal bearings; 
Frank Haskell, Westbrook, machine for 
drying warps; Fred D. Harding, Bald- 
Win, dish cleaner; Lou 8. Hodgdon, Ban- 
gor, tire escape; Charles E. Serimgeour 
and H. Gildard, Lewiston, mechanism, 
for unwinding warp threads. 

rhe cellar is now being dug for the 
cottage which Col. Bolan of New York, 
is lo erect in Castine, and work will be 
pushed on the building so that it will be 
ready for occupancy nextseason. It will 
fost a large sum of money, and people 
Who have seen the plans and designs 
State that they believe that it will be the 
most handsome cottage in Castine. It is 
“a be built on the shore ina commanding 
°cation. The interior fittings are to be 
elegant and unique, and the exterior will 
’ something different from the style of 
cottages usually seen, 

, An adjourned session of the coroner’s 
oof on the cause of the explosion at 
te Bangor Pulp Mill Co.’s mill at Orono 
n Oct. 11th, was held Friday forenoon. 
te Jury find that Richard Seimm and 

- Eddy came to their death by the ex- 
Plosion ‘of digesters No. 2 and 3. The 
oe 4 found the cause of the explosion to 

- —. that the metal inthe digesters 
tion € prorated, that frequent examina- 
ai the digesters was made by the 

*mpany and that it was not to blame 
or the accident. The d to the 
metal could only have been found by 


coe — Le Mr. Austin J. Whit- 

Ore, one of the empl 

jured, died last whee oyés who was in- 
se shoe manufacturing firm known as 

one cha F. Cobb Company in Auburn, 
” Saturday made an assignment to Ara 


Cushman and Elton C. Briggs for the 
benefit of its creditors. This is one of 
the largest firms in the city. The fail- 
ure is due to the collapse of the Southern 
trade, which they chiefly supplied. The 
liabilities of the company are about $70,- 
000 and the personal liabilities of the 
members of the firm are large, but the 
assets are considerable and it is thought 
that, with the present excellent business 
on hand, careful handling will ensure 
little loss to the creditors. The creditors 


are firms in Boston and New York, and 
the local banks. The John F. Cobb 


Shoe Company was incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000. They employed 200 
hands with a pay roll of very nearly $100,- 
000 year, and doing about $350,000 worth 
of bussiness. The failure is a great 
blow to the city of Auburn. 





ACCIDENTS. 
A serious accident occurred in the 
lumbering woods at W. J. Noble’s camp 





, Hutchins of Biddeford, who died | 


| was too little a fellow 
The top of the rocking chair hit the | 


Mrs. Thompson 


on Big Brook, Fort Kent. Mr. Thomas 
Sturgen, while clearing a lodged tree, got 
caught in the brush, and before he could 
get clear the tree fell, striking him on 
the back and causing injury to the spine. 


Little Robert W. Keist was sitting in | 





What |S The Matter? 


Time a Halt Was Called Be- 
fore We Go Farther. 


lt Is Certainly Most Dangerous 
Ground We Are Treading. 
It Is Time We Looked the Matter 
In the: Face, 


And Decided Just What We Had 
Better Do. 

Do Not Delay, for Delay May 
Be Fatal! 


What is the matter? 
Why do so many people, like Senator 


front of the stove in the kitchen of his| pjymb. Senator Zach Chandler, Con- 


forenoon. He was rocking toward the 


stove, and the chair turned clear over | 
and threw him against the stove, and he| sands upon thousands of others, brain | 


fell from there to the floor. He was 
only a year and six months old, and 
to know what to 
do. 
top of a kettle that was on the stove and 
tipped it towards him, and poured the 
contents over on him. The mother was 
| present, but could not save him. The 
little boy died in great agony, Thursday 
morning. 

N. F. Moody, the electrician at the 


ina circular saw, the other day, badly 
mangling three fingers. 

Dunton of Bangor 
| was burned to death early Friday morn- 
ing, by her clothes taking fire from a 
|lamp. She was alone at the time, and it 
is not known how the accident occurred. 


|She lived about two hours after being 
|found by her son. 


She was about 60 
years old, and lived with her son. 

On Thursday, Geo. Hunt of ‘Biddeford 
fractured his leg while shackling cars. 

The other morning, at Strickland’s 
| Ferry, Blanche, the six-year-old daugh- 
| ter of Mr. Richard Clemons, in attempt- 
ing to put a stick of wood into a stove, 
accidentally knocked some live coals out 
on the floor, which set her dress afire. 
She was soon enveloped in flames, which 
were speedily extinguished by those, 
who, hearing her cries, rushed in and 
rendered all the aid within their power, 
but it was of no avail, as she suffered the 
most excruciating pain for about an 
hour, when she died. 

Mrs. Louis P. Clark of Portland, at- 
tempted to kindle a fire Monday after- 
noon when the flames burst out, setting 
her dress on fire. She was terribly 
burned and probably cannot live. 

Charles, son of Isaac Starbird of Lisbon 
Falls, aged 16 years, was killed Monday 
morning. He was hauling a load of 
gravel with a yoke of oxen, and, in at- 


the cart, the wheel passing over his chest, 
crushing it in. He lived about two 
hours. 

Mr. S. V. Jones of Belfast, met with a 
painful accident while at work in the 
shipyard lately, striking his hand with a 
maul and smashing one finger badly, be- 
sides bruising others. 


from the band stand and broke his left 
arm just above and involving the elbow 
joint. Miss Lizzie Timm afew minutes 
later fell and sprained her left ankle. 





MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


During September work was begun on 
a Congregational church at Black Point 
in Scarboro. The work has been rapidly 
progressing ever since, and is now near- 
ing completion. All that needs to be 
| done to the exterior of the building is to 
| put the clapboards on. The work of plas- 
|tering is now going on in the interior. 
| When these things are finished, and 
| minor touches put on, the house will be 
|ready for worship. The church already 
| has a nice little parsonage. 

Rev. B. C. Wentworth, presiding elder 
of the Bangor district, has been to Mon- 
son, where he will organize a Methodist 
church among the Swedish residents of 
| the town, the first to be started in Maine 
under such circumstances. 

Rev. C. E. Young has been appointed 
missionary of the Baptist Convention, 
with the Aroostook Association as his 
field of labor. Mr. Young has entered 
upon his work. 

Rev. Thomas B. Payne of Buffalo, N. 
Y., commenced his services with the 
Bates street Universalist society, Lewis- 
ton Sunday. Rev. Mr. Payne graduated 
from Tufts College in June, 1890. He is 
considered a young man of rare ability. 

The Third Congregational church, 
Bangor, has voted to extend a call to 
Rev. E. B. Barry of Andover, Mass., 
formerly of Chicago. 

Three men were baptized at Wesley 
church Bath, Sunday. Several persons 
were received on probation. 

The last dollar on the debt of the mag- 
nificent building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Bangor, was paid 
Saturday, and the people of the city are 
deservedly happy. 

Rev. E. C. Brown, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Dexter, formerly 
of Bangor, has decided to accept the call 
recently extended to him to become pas- 
tor of the Congregational church at Free- 
port, and he will soon locate there. 








Fires in Maine. 

The King Brick Manufacturing Co.’s 
plant at Columbia Falls, burned Wednes- 
day morning. The loss will be $75,000; 
insured for $10,000. 

The old Smith house, two miles north 
of Wiscasset village, caught fire and 
burned at 9 o'clock, Wednesday night. 
No insurance; loss about $250. Before 
midnight the new grist and lumber mill 
of the J. C. Budd Co., caught fire and 
was destroyed, together with a carload 
of corn and most of the machinery. The 
fire first appeared round the smoke 
stack. There was no watchman at the 
mill. The loss is about $10,000; no in- 
surance, Wiscasset industries seem to 
be fated to hard luck. The stockholders 
will rebuild immediately. 

One of the dry houses of the Patten 
Starch Company in Patten, was burned 
Thursday afternoon, with seven tons of 
starch. The loss is $1500. 

The house on what was known as the 
Benj. Jordan place, on the Lisbon road, 
in Webster, owned by H. J. Carville, 
burned Monday morning. 





A man in Nishnabotna Valley,. Iowa, 
has made a record of a corn crop, grown 
and ripened in eighty-eight days from 
the time the seed was put into the ground. 
The yield of corn will be 75 to 100 bnsh- 
els per acre. The ground on which the 
corn now stands was covered with water 
until June 10. From: a part of it the 
water did not recede until June 15. 





In spite of flannels and chest protect- 
ors, people will get colds and‘ coughs in 
this climate, but those who buy JU.. 8. 
Gold Cough Cure do not keep their 





coughs long. bottles: at Part- 
ridge’s Old Reliable Drug’ Store,. opp. 
post office, for 25 cents.. 


| fret 


tempting to get on the load, fell under 


Bert Harmon of Belfast fell in jumping 


father’s house, Lewiston, Wednesday | oressman Ray and Secretary Windom, | 
| drop suddenly dead? 
Only what is the matter with thou-| 


nerve exhaustion from overwork, 
and worry, and the cares anc 
anxieties of the pushing and hustling 
age in which we live, and which finally 


and 


. * . i 
end in the dread paresis, insanity, heart | 
failure, nérvous prostration and sudden | 
| death. 


Men without number are 
their brains and nervous systems in the 
mad race after fortune and fame, and 
exhausting their nervous and physical 


power, complete nervous exhaustion, 
paralysis, insanity or death must be the 
inevitable end unless help from some 
source is received. 

Thousands of women are overworked, 
exhausted, worn out in nerve force and 
power until they feel tired all the time. 
Clerks, students, mechanics and laborers, 
from close confinement, long hours, 
strain upon the nerves, dissipation or 
other causes, are losing their vitality, 
and becoming nervous and _ physical 
wrecks. 

You, reader, are rushing on blindly to 
sure destruction. You are warned every 
day and every hour of your impending 
doom. How? By those strange sensa- 
tions, that dull, dizzy and bad feeling 
head, that restlessness, irritability and 
nervousness; by those more or less sleep- 
less nights, from which you wake tired 
and unrefreshed: by the weak, trembling, 
cold limbs, by the languor and sense of 
nervous and physical exhaustion which 
grow upon you more and more. These 
are danger signals, and not to heed them 
is the folly of a fool. 





on) 


ANDREW H. OLNEY, ESQ. 


What is to be done? The answer is 
plain enough. You are losing your 


nerve force and power, and running 





;put you 


down in strength, energy and vitality. 
Whatever will restore this lost strength 
and vigor to the brain and nerves, will 
again in sound health and 
strength. This is precisely what Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura, the great blood, brain 
and nerve invigorant, will do. Asa re- 
storer of nerve force, a builder up of 
nerve power, vigor and energy, this won- 
derful remedy has no equal in the world. 
You can have no idea until you try it of 
its marvellous toning, strengthening and 
invigorating effects, its beneficial and 
healthful action as a brain and nerve 
restorative. It is purely vegetable and 
perfectly harmless, and can be purchased 
at any druggist for $1. 

Read what it did for Andrew H. Ol- 
ney, Esq., of Gibson, N. Y. 

“IT was broken down with nervous and 
physical prostration,’’ he says, ‘‘before 
using Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy and life was a burden. 
Now life is a joy, and sleep is a luxury 
compared to it before taking Nervura. 
I relish my food, and my nervousness 
has left me; so has the numbness. I 
wish I could shout loud enough so all 
the world could hear, and tell them the 
good this wonderful medicine has done 
for me. It has made me from a weak, 
trembling, nervous, irritable man, to one 
who feels he is on the highway to long 
years of health and happiness through 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy and the blessing of God.” 

Can you do better than to use it? 

Especially as it is not a patent medi- 
cine, but the prescription and discovery 
of the eminent physician, Dr. Greene of 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the 
most successful specialist in the cure of 


nervous and chronic diseases in this 
country. He can be consulted free, per- 


sonally or by letter. 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


An abstract of the Meteorological Ob- 
servations taken at the Maine State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, for the month of October, 1892: 


Lat. 44° 54! 2" N. Lon. 68° 40' 11" W, 
Altitude above the sea, 129 feet. 





1892. 1891 
Mean temperature...... 45°.07 45°.63 
Maximum “_...... 69°.8 82°.8 
DN Fae oe 25°.9 22°.3 


Mean of warmest day, 
58°.5 65°.6 


4th 
28th, 32°.0 


SS Se te ee 5 
Mean of coldest day, 12th. 38°.3 
Mean percentage of cloud- 

Be Dnt eneds decease A7 52 
Amount of rain......... 1.79 in. 2.85 in. 

DIRECTION AND Forcs OF WINDs. 

1892—N.-W. & W., .71; 8. W. & §.,.13; S-E. 
& E.,..05; N. E. & N., .11. 

1891—N. W. & W.,.36; S. W. &&., .17; S. 
E. & E., .06; N. E. &'N,, 41 


° _ 1892. 1891. 
Mean height of barometer in 

ee ee eee 29.751 29.909 
Maximum height of barom- 

eter in inches............. 30.334 30.608 
Minimum height of barometer 

Bm EMOROS, . 625.2 eet ve 29.315 29.309 
Mean humidity of the atmos- 

SE. .csdhot sara vhe>s .75 81 


The month of October was remarkable 
for its fine weather and even temper- 
ature. There were nine clear, seventeen 
fair, and but five cloudy days. For the 
last fifteen days the mean temperature 
of each day was between 40° and 50°. 


The breaking out of the influenza in 
England indicates that. we may expect 
another siege from it this side the Atlan- 
tie. 

The principal tracks in California have 
adopted and are enforcing the rule that 
any horse not winning a heat in three 











goes to the barn. 





|ney and other members present. 


the organ. 


straining | 


: : . ~. | bread, ete. 
energies, until sleepless nights, failing | 





—The next session of the State Grange 
will be held at Lewiston, commencing 
December 20th, 1892. I earnestly hope 
that all subordinate and Pomona 
Granges will be represented, and will 
participate in the work. Let us make it 
the largest, most interesting and impor- 
tant session ever held in the State of 
Maine. M. B. Hunt, Master. 

—East Hebron Grange had a fair at 
their hall, Tuesday the 25th, which was a 
credit to themselves. A valuable ex- 
hibit of fruit and cereals as well as@ther 
produce was brought together. Among 
the leading exhibits were specimens 
from the orchard of H. A. Conant, W. H. 


Berry, Isaac Chase and a seore of others. | 





In the afternoon an address of welcome | BH 


was given by Mrs. Etta F. Whiting in 
behalf of this Grange to the I. O. G. T.’s 
and others who were present with us. 
Response by Rev. D. A. Gammon. A 
pleasant hour was spent with select read- 


ing, songs, recitations, ete., after which | 
the matter of erecting a corn factory | 


here was briefly but sharply discussed. 
No definite conclusion Was reached. 
—On Saturday evening some eighteen 
members of Dromore Grange met at 
Bodwell Hall, by invitation, where they 
received a cordial welcome. Quite a 
large attendance of the members of No. 
289 were present; a fine programme pre- 


pared by the Worthy Lecturer was car- | 
| ried out; the question was discussed by 


Past Master J, B. Marr, James J. Spin- 
Bro. 
Spinney made a fine speech which was 
well received by the members. His 
daughter gave us afew nice pieces on 
Brother Ed Hines also played 
a few select pieces. As the hour of ten 
came around recess was declared by Mas- 
ter McIntire, whep was served a fine col- 


lation; lobster stew, baked beans, brown | 
Remarks for the good of the | 


order were made by Master Campbell of 
Dromore Grange, and upon the whole a 
very fine interview was had. 

—The Somerset Pomona Grange will 
meet with Pittsfield Grange, Tuesday 
Nov. 15th. The exercises will be as 
follows: 

1. Address of Welcome ; Bro. J. P. Tuttle. 
2. Response ; Bro. M. L. Merrell. 
3. Question—What is there lacking in the 
education of our daughters? 
Sister R. 1. Patten and others. 
4. Conferring degrees. 
5. Reports from granges and miscellaneous 
business. 

The above will be interspersed with 
music and other exercises from Pitts- 
field Grange. 

I. O. Wrnstow, Lecturer. 

—The next meeting of Androscoggin 
County Grange will be with Lewiston 
Grange, No. 2, So. Lewiston, Wednes- 
day, Dec. 7, at 10A.M. Programme: 
ist, paper by Mrs. G. W. Stone, followed 
by discussion; 2d, select reading by Mrs. 
Eva F. Libby. Afternoon, select reading 
by Mrs. Eva J. Snow; paper by Westly 
Day. E. H. Lipsy, Sec’y. 

Auburn, Nov. 8. 

—It was said by one of old, “It is bet- 
ter to go to the house of mourning than 
to the house of feasting,” and it is no 
doubt true, in the sense that it is well to 
occasionally turn aside from the busy 
strife, turmoil and excitement incident to 
this life, and forgetting the scramble for 
wealth and honor, consider whither our 
lives tend, and what are the real connec- 
tions between us and our fellowmen. 
One by one our brothers and sisters fall, 
and asthe months and years pass we 
seem to miss their faces more and hold 
their memory dearer. One of the richest 
fruits of our order is the development of 
the sweet fraternal tie that binds us so 
closely together, atie that cannot be 
weakened by time or severed by death. 
Death has again invaded our ranks and 
Sister M. R. Libby, one whom we held 
dear, one tried and trusted, has stepped 
over the narrow river which divides the 
seen from the unseen world. Her labors 
are ended, her anxieties quieted, and her 
hopes crowned with full fruition; and we 
are left to perform the sad, sweet duty of 
paying our tribute to her virtues and 
lamenting our loss. The form of her 
whom we all loved to meet, and whom 
we miss to-night, is resting quietly in 
the little gravelly knoll near where, 37 
years ago, she commenced her married 
life, and she is mourned by a whole com- 
munity, for so many years blessed with 
her genial companionship and ready as- 
sistance in time of need, as well as by the 
Grange she so much loved, and in which 
she was a prompt, energetic and cheerful 
worker. Being a charter member, she 
early evinced an ardent desire for the 
prosperity of the Grange and its princi- 
ples, and with untiring zeal and unflinch- 
ing energy, labored for that end, until 
the hand of disease was laid heavily 
upon her and she was forced to lay down 
her implements on earth and pass on to 
that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveler returns. Therefore, 

Resolved, That in the death of Sister 
Libbey, Albion Grange has lost a true 
and loyal supporter, the community a 
noble and self-sacrificing woman, her hus- 
band a devoted wife, and her two daugh- 
ters a tender and indulgent mother. 

Resolved, That we will cherish her 
memory, and strive te emulate her 
virtues; and we desire to extend to our 
bereaved brother and his remaining 
family the assurance of our heartful 
sympathy and fraternal regard. 

Resolved, That a copy of the report of 
this committee be spread upon our 
records, a copy presented to her family, 
and a copy sent to the Maine Farmer for 
publication. 

O. MEADER, | Committee on 
H. B. Crossy, | Resolutions. 


Flag Raising. 

We are pleased to see the pride and 
patriotism exhibited in the rural school 
districts, as one after another raises the 
dear old colors of the Red, White and 
Blue over their institutions of learning; 
and as some of the conveniences about 
the building hardly compare with the 
pretty new colors, we hear the parents 
Say, as they are congregated at the 
raising: “I think we had better set a 
time, and come here and spend a day in 
working about this building, making 
needed repairs.”’ It has been my priv- 
ilege to attend several of these gather- 
ings the past summer, the last of which 
was at school district No. 8, Searsport. 
A gathering of friends and neighbors 
had been held, and raised the sum of 
eight dollars, with which they purchased 
a beautiful flag, and at the close of an 
eight weeks’ term, the teacher, Mrs. 
W. L. Mathews, had the following ex- 
ercises: Singing, “‘The Star Spangled 
Banner; prayer and address by Dr. J. 1. 
Brown; hoisting of the flag, after which 
three cheers were given for the colors, 
and the teacher, and also for the school; 
singing of “America.” The teacher 
then requested the flag lowered at half 
mast. All were invited to enter the 
schoolroom, and listen to recitations and 
declamations by some of the scholars, 
namely: 





ribner. 
Florence Merithew. 
Nora Thompson 


After which visitors as well as scholars 
were invited to participate in choosing 
sides and spelling, as the closing act in 
the programme. 


The product of the blueberry canning 
factories adjacent to the Washington 
county plains, amounted to $75,000 this 
year. 
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FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 


| Now ready at 


| There never has been a time when 
you could get so good value for your 
money as now. We are showing the 
most extensive stock in Kennebec county. 
| If you desire honest, reliable goods at 
reasonable prices, we can suit you. The 
extremely cheap grades of clothing we 
do not keep—we do not wish to sell that 
We offer you “clothing 
cheap, instead of cheap clothing.” 

In Men’s Clothing 
| we offer a line of handsorhe and stylish 
, Double-breasted Sack suits, strong 
| and serviceable, for 

$3.00. 

Large assortment of Frock, 8S. B. Sack 
and D. B. Sack Suits, 
$10.00, $12.00, $14.00. 

Extra quality and many styles at 


$15.00, $18.00, $20.00. 





class of goods. 


Fine English Worsteds, Clay weave, 825 
Fine Fancy Worsteds, $25 


Men’s Overcoats & Ulsters, 
IMMENSE STOCK. 
86.50, $10.00, $12.00, to $25. 


Men’s Odd Pants, 
$2.00, %2.50, 83.00, %4.00, to 
#7.00 per pair. 

We keep in this department full lines 
of fine suits and overcoats, equal in 
cloth, work and trimmings to high 
grade made to measure, and customers 
who wish a fine suit and have not time 
to have it made, will be interested in 

these goods. 


Children’s and Boys’ 


| Suits, Overcoats and UlIsters in 
endless variety. Goods to suit all tastes 
and purses. One large room devoted ex- 
clusively to this department. We will 
clothe your boys well and cheap. 


Men’s Furnishings. 


Bargain No. 1— 

D. B. U. Shirts and Drawers to match, at 50c 
Bargain No. 2— 

Heavy Camels Hair Underclothing, at $1.00 
Bargain No. 3— 

Heavy Fleeced-lined Underclothing, at®1.00 
Large assortment at $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 to $5.00 
|}per garment. Agent for Jaeger’s Sanitary 
| Underwear. Agent for Jaros Hygienic Un- 
derwear. Catalogue sent free on applica- 
| tion. 
| Our stock of all goods generally found in a 
| furnishing store is very complete. 
|_ Our Custom Tailoring Department and our 
Hatand Cap Department are each a business 
in themselves, and will interest all who de- 
sire any of these goods. 

We tale pleqeure in showing our goods to 
all who will give us the opportunity. 


Cc. H. NASON, 
THE ONE-PRICE CLOTHIER, 
1 and 2 Allen's Building, - AUGUSTA, ME. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES, 


Barley, 
Wheat, 
Buckwheat, 





Prolific Poultry Food, 
Drinking Fountains, 
Bone Mills, 
Clover Cutters, 
Wire Netting, 
Nest Eggs, 


Oyster Shells, 
Beef Scraps, 
Bone Meal, 

Cracked Bone, Fletcher Egg Cases, 
Sunflower Seed, Prime Egg Cases. 


ALSO 
CLIMAX FOOD, 
For Horses and Cattle. 


Write for Prices. 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, 





Portland, - - bs Maine. 
Knox Items. 
Francis W. Banan of Knox is the 


lucky owner of one of the most delight- 
ful and picturesque homes in Waldo 
county. It was my privilege to visit 
that home recently. Situated as it is on 
the southeastern slope of a height of 
land second to none for beauty and 
grandeur. From this height of land ean 
be seen five lakes, namely, the Dunton, 
Sanborn, Mixer, Cross, and Quanteba- 
cook; also ships can be distinctly seen 
on Penobscot Bay in clear weather, also 
Castine lights, Long Island, Camden and 
Hope, and Mt. Katahdin. 

In driving through the town of Knox 
the stranger feels that he is in a civilized 
country as his eye is greeted by new 
guide boards, so that ‘‘those who run 
may read’’—raised letters on steel plates. 
After traveling over hills and dales,. miles 
out of your way in consequence of de- 
faced or tumble down guide boards, one 
feels like pronouncing benedictions on 
that town that remembers the stranger 
as well as himself in attending to these 
important matters. It also gives the 
town a more tidy and alive appearance. 

V. 





Into the Dark Continent. 

A letter containing some interesting 
information about William Astor Chand- 
ler’s expedition after it reached Africa 
has been received from the well-known 
explorer, Lieut. Von Hohel, whom Mr. 
Chandler secured to accompany him. 

After three months’ preparation the 
explorers were to start up the Tana river 
on Sept. 16. The three Europeans in the 
party are Mr. Chandler, Lieut. Hohel and 
Chandler’s servant, George Galwin. The 
force of natives numbers 178, includi 
160 Swanheli porters, 12 Soudanese an 
six Somali soldiers. The party has 15 
camels, 43 donkeys, two Somali ponies, 
10 cattle for beef, 50 goats and sheep, 
and three dogs. 

It is likely that Chandler will not be 
able to report his progress until he gets 
beyond Mt. Kenia, after which it is prob- 

that the explorers will not be heard 
from for upward of a year. 





AL & EF. GOS 
















Makes 
better, 
whiter, 
. and more 
bread than 
any other 
brand on 
the market, 
worth $1.00 
more in any 
home than the 







throughout the 
country. 
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Kennebec Steamboat Co. 


FOR BOSTON. 


Three 
Trips a 
Week. 


at1, Hallowell 1.30, connecting with the 
Steamer Kennebec or Sagadahoc, which 
leaves Gardiner at 3, Richmond 4, and Bath 
at 6, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
Returning will leave ston, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday evenings at 5 P. ) 


FARE FROM 
Augusta, Hallowell and Gardiner to Boston, $2.00 


Augusta, Hallowell and Gardiner to Boston 

and Return, - - - 3.00 
Richmond to Boston, - - - 1.75 
Richmond to Boston and Return,  - 2.50 
Bath to Boston, - - - 1.50 
Bath to Boston and Return, ° 2.00 


Round trip tickets good for remainder of 
season. 

These steamers have commodious state- 
rooms at $1.00, except for afew large ones, 
and are first-class in all their appointments. 

reight handled carefully and delivered 
promptly. 
JAMES B. DRAKE, Pres., Bath. 

ALLEN PARTRIDGE, Agent, Augusta. 

Hiram Fuiuer, Agent, Hallowell. 

O. M. BLANCHARD, Agent, Gardiner. 





Sheriff's Sale. 


KENNEBEC, 88.—Taken on execution, where- 
in Orville D. Baker and Leslie C. Cornish, 
both of Augusta, in the county of Kennebec, 
co-partners under the firm name of Baker, 
Baker & Cornish, are creditors, and William 
L. Cheney of Pittston, in said county, is 
debtor, and will be sold by pablic auction on 
Saturday, the seventeenth day of December, 
A. D. 1892, at two o'clock in the afternoon, at 
the office of Baker, Baker & Cornish, in Au- 
gusta, in said county, the following described 
real estate, and all the right, title and_inter- 
est which the said William L. Cheney has in 
and to the same, or had on the second day of 

ober, A. D. 1891, the time when the same 
was attached on the original writ in the same 
suit, to wit: A certain lot or parcel of land 
with the buildings thereon, situa in said 
Pittston, bounded and described as follows: 
Northerly by land of Joel Bailey; southeast- 
erly by land of Geo. Palmer; southwesterly 
by land of said Joel Bailey, and northwesterly 
by land of George Moody, containing seventy 
acres, more or less, and being the same 
premiace described in a deed from Chas. F. 
s January 
ed in the Kennebec 


, page 547. 
WM. H. LIBBY, Deputy a -* 
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Cider Fe: et ee ye 


ugusta. 


Dealers in All Kinds of Dairy Supplies. 


NEVER SO LOW, 


Our SuPERB Semi-PATEnT Sr. Louis. 
“SHAW’S OWN” FLOUR. 


$5.00 Per Barrel. 









GUARANTEE —This flour is warranted as represented, 
and in event of it failing to meet our representations, the 
purchasers’ expectation, as rr unsatisfactory 

be returnec 

no charge will be made for any reasonabje 
may 
in making trial. 







Steamer Della Collins wil] leave Augusta 


4.30 P. 


days includec 


nect for Rockland. 


Grange will be 
A 


ugusta, 

The committee will cheerfully hear 
sider any bus: te 1 
brought before them by members of the 
=. State Grange. 


One Reason Why the Cooley Creamer 





Is the Best Method of Raising Cream in the World. 


Careful experiments at Experiment Stations and among priyate Dairymen have demon- 


strated it to be a fact that the more quickly milk is cooled to about forty-five degrees after 
being drawn from the cow, the more cream is obtained—The Babcock Test showing a more 
thorough separation (less butter fat left in the skim-milk). 


IN THE COOL 


the can is submerged entirely under water, the cover of the can presenting 57 square inches 
of cooling surface not obtained in any other can having an open top. The extra cooling sur- 
face cools the milk more quickly than any can not submerged, hence better results. 


PLEASE REMEMBER that the COOLEY CREAMER is the only system_using sub- 
merged cans. This is only one of several reasons, which will be presented later. If you wish 
for full information now, please send for circulars and price lists to 


EY METHOD 


CO, Lewiston, Maine, 


———=<5 
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at our expense and 






have been used 


Isw’T THIS F'*AIR? 


GEO. €. SHAW & 6O., Wholesale and Retail Grocers, 
585 and 587 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


25 cents per barrel off when taken at the store. 


nowledge of the patient, who will voluntarily 
stop Smoking or Chewing in a few days, 


EASILY 


HILLS CHLORIDE of GOLD Tablets 
will completely destroy the desire for Tobacco 
in any form in from 3 to Sdays. Perfectly 
harmless, cause no sickness, and may be 

ven in a cup of tea or coffee, without the 


For sale by all first-class druggists, or sent by mail «x re- 

ceipt of SI bo. Ask for HILL’S Tablets, and take no others. 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL CO., 

51, 53, and55 Opera Bleck, LIMA, 0. 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDCE, Agent, Augusta, Me. 


Road Carts. _ 





Lae 





, 


ONE OF OUR SPECIALTIES. 
A New Design. 


If you don’t like it, send for our cata- 
logue showing Carriages, Wagons and 
Carts, and make your own selection, 
Make special inquiry regarding our Road 
Wagons and special Top Buggies. Hust- 
lers can make good profits handling our 
vehicles and harness. , 


CEO. TYLER & 


43 South Market St., - 


co., 


Boston, Mass. 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Oct. 2, 1892. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 6.40%, 
M., 71.30 and t11.20 P. M., via Brunswick and 
Augusta, and 1.25 P.M., via Lewiston and 
Winthrop; leave Brunswick 7.43 A.M., 2.30 
P. M., 112.40 A. M., (night); leave Bath 7.15 
A. M., 1.56 P. M. and 112.00 Midnight, Sun- 
days at 10.55 A. M.; leave Lewiston, (upper 
2.43 P. M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 1.35 | 
11.30 P, M.; leave Gardiner 8.40 13.28 P. 
M., and 111.46 A. M.; leave Augusta 9.48 
A. M., 13.48 and 12.10 A. M. (night); leave 
Skowhegan 8. 35 A. M., and 1.40 P. M.: leave 
Waterville 13.00, 6.05, 7.15, 9.45 A. M. and 
4.32 P. M. 

FOR ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO: 
Leave Bangor 5.45 A. M. and t7.35 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Elisworth and Bar Harbor 
7.00, 8.10 A.M., 7.00 P.M. for Bucksport 
7.30 A. M., 1.45 and 7.10 P. M. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 
Lewiston, Waterville and Farmington and 
Rangeley. Evening trains leave Portland at 
5.10 P. M. for Lewiston and Waterville, and 
at 5.05 P.M. for Brunswick, Bath and Au- 
gusta. : 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingfield, North An- 
son, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover and 
Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night trains run 
every night between Boston and Bangor, con- 
necting at Brunswick for Lewiston, Bath and 
Rockland, and by waiting at junction points, 
for Brow began. excepting Monday mornings, 
and for Belfast, Dexter, Bucksport and Bar 
Harbor, ex¢epting Sunday mornings. 

OS TORFLARD, Bieron, and WAE 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 6.25 A. M., t8.30 
P. M.; leave Houlton 6.30 and 11.30 A. M, 
8.30 P. M.; leave St. Stephen 7.45, 10.00 A, 
M., 9.50 P. M.; leave Vanceboro’ t2.15 and 
10.00 A. M.; leave Bar Harbor 8.00 A. M., 4.20 
P. M.; Jeave Elisworth 10.10 A. M.; 5.40 P. M.; 
leave Bucksport 5.45 and 9.50 A. M., 4.60 P. 
M.; leave Bangor 7.20 A. M., 1.40 P. M., 8.00 
P. M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft (via Dexter) 
7.05 A. M., 4.25 P. M.; leave Bellast 7.20 A, 
1.15 and 4.15 P. M.; leave Skowhegan 


8.35 A. M., 1.40 P. M.; leave Waterville Wa 
A. ¥ P. M.; 


Winthrop) 5.30 and 9.25 , 2.50 


(via Augusta) t9.25 A. M., 2.25, 3.13 and t10.08 
P. M.; ion 


ve Augusta 6.25 anfl t10.10 A. M., 


3.10, 3.45 and 111.00 P. M.; leave Bath 8.15 A. 


M., 1.35 and t9.00 P. M., (Sundays at 10.55 A. 
M. ;) leave Brunswick 7.40, 11.20 and 111.30 
A. M., 4.30, 4.48 P. M., 112.35 A. M.; leave 
Farmington 8.50 A. M., 2.35 P. M.; leave Lew- 
iston_(upper) 7.20 A. M., and 11.10 A. M., and 
.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50 and 

110.40 A. M., and 111.30 P. M. 
The mid-day express trains run daily, Sun- 
each way between Boston, Ban- 
or and St. John, connecting for and from 

#wiston and Bath. 

ne morning train from Augusta, and fore- 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, con- 
I Trains run between Au- 
sta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
between Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time of which, as well as time 


of trains at stations not mentioned above, ref- 
erence may be had to posters at stations and 
other public places, or Time Table Folder will 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
General Passenger Agent. 


tDaily. 
PAYSON TUCKER, 
F. E. Boorney, Vice Pres. & Gen’! Man. 
Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
Oct. 1, 1892. 


NOTICE. 


The Executive 





Committee of the State 
in session at the Cony House, 

on the 30th day of November 1892. 
and con- 

iness t may eattimately 


M.-B. Hunt, Master 








0 Ss COUGH CURE. The best for colds, 
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